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Voyage round the World, in the years 1803, 4, 5, and 6, by or- 
der of his imperial majesty Alexander the First, on board the 
ships Nadeshda and Neva, under the command of Captain A. 
Y. Von Krusenstern. Translated from the orginal German, 
by Richard Belgrave Hopper, Esq. 4to. pp. 750. . 

Voyages and Travels in various parts of the World, during the 
years 1803, 4, 5, 6, and 7. By G. H. Von Langsdorf, Aulic 
Counsellor to his majesty the Emperor of Russia, &c. 4to. 


pp- 370. 


[From the Eclectic Review.] 


Born the works before us are dedicated to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, with a laudable brevity, and with less of oriental incense 
than might have been expected. Krusenstern’s volume is the 
basis of whatever is, or can be, published on the subject of the 
voyage of which it is the regular narration, with all the useful 
nautical minuti@, and, perhaps, a number that might have been 
spared; at least, that will appear superfluous in this country, 
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after such a number of published voyages have rendered the or 
dinary circumstances of the navigation of every sea familiar. 
But certainly they give an advantageous display of skill, and 
roof of extreme and unremitting attention, in the seamanship and 
the scientific duties of the expedition. Langsdorf very properly 
declines a regular and minute report of progress, and, with little 
of any thing resembling method, enlarges, in description and obser- 
vation, on those physical and moral appearances which nature 
had so kindly reserved, in various parts of her sea and land, for 
his amusement. : 
The translator of Krusenstern- makes no claims for him on the 
ground of authorship. 


“The motto which Captain K. has prefixed to his book, ‘ Les Ma- 
rins ecrivent mal, mais avec assez de candeur, is certainly exemplified 
in his own iustance. The characteristic features of the work is that 
of accuracy, rather than elegance of description. An uncouth style, 
and a cold precision of expression, must ever preclude the author 
from ranking with some of our circumnavigators, who, in their de- 
scriptions and narratives, have displayed a warmth of colouring, @ 
taste and feeling, worthy of the wonderful talents which insured the 
successful exemption of new and adventurous voyages. The trans- 
Jator felt, however, that any improvement which might bring it near- 
er to other works of a similar nature, could only be effected by a 
considerable alteration in the style, and the infusion of some little 
warmth and sentiment into those descriptive parts which would ad- 
mit of it without injury to the sense, or a departure from the truth. 
But such a step would have been to assume a license which he con- 
ceived he was by no means warranted to take; and as his aim was 
to produce a correct, and not an amended, copy, he had no alternative 
but to follow the original with that precision which he conceives to 
be absolutely necessary in translating a work of this nature, and on 
which, indeed, its value so mainly depends.” 


The captain prefixes an introduction to explain the origin 
and intention of the undertaking. He takes a brief retrospect 
of the trade of Russia during the last century, and regrets its 
having been so much in the management of foreigners, ‘ who, 
having acquired wealth at the expense of our country, quit the 
empire in order to expend it in their own.” The remedy for 
this, is to animate the natives to patriotic zeal and enterprise, and 
he adds, apparently with the most perfect complacency in the 
excellent constitution of his country, “ this energy, this patriotism, 
they can only be inspired with, in a country which, like Russia, 
depends onthe will of a single person, by its ruler.” He relates 
the rise and progress of the Russian-American Company, form- 
ed of merchants trading in the sea between the north-east re- 
gions of Asia, and the north-west of America. The factories 
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established by this company at Ochotzk, on the Aleutic islands, 
Kodiak, and the western coast of America, were to be supplied 
from Russia with most of the common necessaries of life, includ-. 
ing bread, and with the materials and implements for fitting out 
their miserable vessels ; and the conveyance of these across the 
whole breadth of Asia, by means chiefly of horses, was most 
enormously expensive, exposed the stores to plunder, and, as to 
some of them, necessitated their being damaged to fit them for 
carriage. ‘The cables were cut into pieces of seven or eight 
fathoms in length, and spliced together in Ochotzk ; and the an- 
chors were, in like manner, carried there in pieces and after- 
wards joined again.” It became evident, therefore, that if the 
trade in those seas was to be continued with any advantage, 
ships must be sent thither round Cape Horn, or the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

It was the good fortune of Captain Krusenstern to make the 
first formal representation on the subject to the Russian govern- 
ment. After having served several years in the English navy, he 
made a voyage to India and China, expressly with a view to 
form a judgment whether it would not be practicable for Russia 
to obtain a beneficial participation of the trade between Europe 
and those countries. An event that occurred while he was at 
Canton, gave a different direction to his speculations, and sug- 
gested to him—what it is, to be sure, wonderful it could have re- 
mained for him to convey as a new idea to the Russian merchants 
and government—the great advantage of a direct carriage to 
China, of the furs obtained by the Russian traders in the regions 
of the north-east sea, instead of their being all carried, in the first 
instance, to Ochotzk, and thence to the remote frontier town of 
Kiachta, in order thus, by a land carriage, to reach the Chinese 
markets, with a loss of two years, and often more. During his 
voyage back to Europe, he drew up a memoir to be presented 
to his government, terminating in a proposal that “two ships 
should be sent from Cronstadt to the Aleutic isles and to America, 
with every kind of material necessary for the construction and 
outfit of vessels; and that they should be likewise provided with 
skilful shipwrights, workmen of all kinds, a teacher of navigation, 
as well as with charts, books, nautical, and astronomical instru- 
ments; in short, that these merchants should be enabled to build 

ood ships in their colonies, the command of which they might 
entrust to skilful persons.” The scheme was introduced to the 
notice of some of the ministers of the memorable Emperor Paul ; 
but was not destined to produce any effect till it was taken up by 
those of his successor, when it was speedily resolved upon, apd 
the proposer himself was most properly selected to carry it into 
execution. The commission, attended by circumstances exceed- 
ingly flattering and honourable, took him, it seems, very much by 
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surprise ; his plans and his domestic interests, to which latter he 
adverts, in terms of almost poetical sensibility, strongly persuaded 
him to decline the honour; and his acceptance of it was decided 
only by the representation of the minister that the whole design 
would come to nothing if he should refuse; implying, of course, 
that Russia contained no other man qualified for the under- 
taking. 

The narrative of the voyage begins with a very minute ac- 
count of all the preparatory proceedings, which he was somewhat 
surprised to find his sanguine and ill-informed employers expect- 
ed to be despatched in a very short time ; not so sensible, proba- 
bly, as he was, what difficulty of equipment was implied in the 
single fact, that the utmost the whole Russian marine could con- 
tribute toward the enterprise, was a ship competent to a preli- 
minary expedition in quest of the proper ships for daring into the 
remote and unknown regions of the ocean. It had been expect- 
ed to obtain such vessels at Hamburgh; but the persons sent on 
this commission were soon convinced there of the necessity of pro- 
ceeding to London, ‘the only place,” says Captain Krusenstern, 
“where we may reckon with any degree of certainty upon the pur- 
chase of good vessels.” 


pee t FEEDS PESO ee EDA 


“ Even there, the precaution not to make too hasty a bargain oc- 
casioned some delay ; and it was not until February, 1803, I was in- 
formed that two ships, one of 450 tons, three years old; the other 
370 tons, fifteen months old, had been purchased for 17,000/. ster- 
ling. In addition to this sum, their repairs had cost 5,000/. ‘The 
first of these two vessels was called the Napesupa, or the Hope; 
the other, the Neva.” 


Every thing is particularized concerning the outfit of the 
ships, and the choice and character of the officers and men. All! 
these matters were very properly left to the captain’s unlimited 
discretion. ‘There seems to have been much eagerness among 
both common sailors, and men of superior class to participate the 
novelties of the adventure. There was the utmost difficulty to 
find room in the vessels for at once the heavy cargo, the number 
of persons indispensable to the expedition, and the gentlemen 
supernumeraries who were desirous to accompany it. “'There 
were so many volunteers for the voyage,” says Captain K.’“ that 
it would have been an easy matter for me to have filled several 
larger ships with the best sailors of the Russian navy.” He adds, 
“I had been advised to take some foreigners among my crew: 
but I knew too much of the spirit of Russian sailors, whom I pre- 
fer to all others, even to the English, to listen to this proposition. 
Except M. M. Horner, ‘Titesius, Langsdorff, and Laband, there 
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were no foreigners on board either of the ships.” Spirited young 
men of rank were earnest to be admitted, even on the terms of 
sharing the accommodations of the common sailors. But the most 
zealous and invincible of the party that boarded the Nadeshda, 
was Dr. Langsdorff. His application for the appointment of na- 
turalist to the expedition, had just been preceded by the selection 
of Dr. Tilesius. But we are amused and pleased with the per- 
tinacity of his determination that whatever else the ships contain- 
ed, they absolutely should never venture the dangers of Cape 
Horn, or attempt the inhospitable ports of Japan, without the talis- 
man of his accomplished person. : 

By the name Japan, we are reminded that it should have been 
much earlier mentioned ; that with the primary object of the ex- 
pedition, the Russian government had combined another, an em- 
bassy to the august head of that proud, secluded, anti-soctal nation 
of pagans in the eastern ocean, for the purpose of trying to nego- 
tiate some sort of commercial treaty. An overture of the kind 
had been made to that great monarch by his illustrious sister 
Catharine, but received in a manner very little corresponding to 
either the imperial power, or the amiable and benign qualities 
of that most gracious princess. ‘The failure was with exemplary 
candour, attributed, by the court of the present Russian mon- 
arch, to a defect of rank in the messenger, and a defect of dig- 
nity in the mode of conveyance of the imperial proposals; and it 
was presumed that a letter written by the hand of the Emperor 
of all the Russias, and conveyed by “his Excellency the. Coun- 
sellor of State and Chamberlain Resanoff,”’ could not fail to make 
a breach through the hostile or ceremonious barrier, oa which all 
preceding attempts had been in vain. 


{The narrative of the first part of the voyage has little interest, and communicates 
no addition to our geographical or scientific information, until the voyagers reach 
Nukahiwa, the Noaheevah of our Captain Porter.) 


In a thick fog they were separated from the Neva, and were 
uot rejoined by her till after reaching Nukahiwa, one of the north 
western portions of the islands called Marquesas, but to which 
portion our voyager, with no good reason, seconds an American 
captain in giving the denomination of “ Washington’s Islands.”’ 
He is quite right, however, in retaining the native names of 
Nukahiwa and several others of this group, instead of the names 
impertinently fixed on them by the vanity of Europeans. 

Langsdorff very well describes the sort of passionate fondness 
with which they all gazed toward the little emerging point of 
earth to which they were approaching, as the appointed place of 


‘their brief sojourn and refreshment. It had a picturesque, but 


not, for a while, a very attractive aspect. The coast presented a 
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long front of naked, ‘gloomy rocks, connected witn a chain of 
mountains stretching inland, and rising into bare craggy peaks, 
A number of beautiful cascades were seen falling into the sea 
from the height of a thousand feet. They were beginning to be 
a little disturbed at descrying but very slight signs of the popu- 
lation by which they had expected to be very soon surrounded, 
when they were surprised by the approach of a white flag, borne 
at the head of a canoe, by a man, who, like the rest of the island- 
ers, was devested of all clothing but a girdle round the waist. 
He proved, however, to be an Englishman, of the name of Roberts, 
who said he had been seven years on the island, and two years 
previously, in that of Santa Christiana, where he had been put 
on shore out of an English merchant ship, the crew of which had 
mutinied against their captain, and could not prevail on him to 
join them. In Nukahiwa he had lately married, he said, a rela- 
tion of the king’s, from which circumstance he acquired great 
consideration, and could, therefore, be of service to these new 
visiters, as he showed certificates from two Americans to prove 
that he had been to former ones, particularly in the way of pro- 
curing them wood and water. The captain gladly accepted the 
offered assistance of a man so capable of being useful in various 
ways; among others, in the capacity of interpreter, and impart- 
ing the knowledge he must have acquired, concerning the inha- 
bitants. 

He lost no time in warning the captain against a mischievous 
and more than haif savage Frenchman, of the name of Cabri, 
who was also on the island, and who, beside being a mortal enemy 
to the Englishman, was evidently a depraved wretch; while it 
appears equally unquestionable that Roberts was a very worthy 
man. Ip whatever degree, therefore, the captain’s indignant ob- 
servations on the inveterate, widely-spread, and untameable ani- 
mosities between the French and English, are generally just, as 
applied to the latter, there is something rather petulant and 
unjust in making an equal condemnation of the two men; and 
implying that it was a mere unreasonable nationality that put 
such a man as Roberts in hostility to such a man as Cabri, 
who had repeatedly attempted his rival’s life, was the quintes- 
sence of spite and treachery, and thought it an excellent 
amusement to slaughter men by surprise, in order’ to exchange 
them with the cannibals for hogs. Roberts appeared not averse 
to a reconciliation, or rather pacification, had such a thing been 
possible. He made offers to this effect to Cabri, but he would 
never agree to it; “and he added with much emphasis, that it 
was easier to float the rocks, to which he pointed, than to inspire 
this Frenchman with friendly sentiments.’ The captain had no 
doubt of the truth of this, and vet, with the lofty air, teo, of 2 
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judicial cosmopolite, he goes off in the following strain of equitable 
rebuke : 


“Here, too, the innate hatred between the French and English 
appeared. Not content to disturb the peace of the whole civilized 
world, even the inhabitants of the lately-discovered islands of this 
ocean, must feel the influence of their odious rivalship, without se 
much as knowing the origin of it. How unfortunate it is, that at 
such a distance, upon islands, the inhabitants of which are yet rough 
in their manners, and whose mode of life is still horribly crue], where, 
alone the necessity of self preservation ought to have united two 
civilized men, though half the globe had been interposed between 
their native countries; that here, I say, two Europeans should hate, 
and strive after each other’s life!” 


The stay of the Nadeshda at Nukahiwa was about ten days, 
and that of the Neva several! days less. The account of it, how- 
ever, occupies a large space in each of the books; and very 
considerable activity of observation and inquiry must have been 
exerted to collect so much information. Nearly all, however, 
that could be considered as of much value in that information 
was obtained from the two Europeans; and it is acknowledged 
by the voyagers, that but for this aid, they should have gone 
away, as some former visitants have done, with a notion of the 
character of the people, not merely defective, but nearly the re- 
verse of the true one. ‘They considered these two witnesses, 
though such bitter enemies to each other, as equally unlikely to 
have any motive to deceive; and the general truth of their evi- 
dence was confirmed by its substantial agreement, while particu- 
lar care was taken that the testimony of each should be given 
without his being aware what the other had deposed. For some 
not very important differences between the representations of 
Krusenstern and Langsdorff, the latter apologizes, in terms of the 
utmost respect to the captain, accounting for them from the cir- 
cumstance that the captain took his information almost exclusive- 
ly from the Englishman, whereas the doctor drew much of his 
from the Frenchman, whom he deemed the better authority, not- 
withstanding that there was confessedly no comparison between 
the moral qualities of the two men, and that Roberts was a man 
of more understanding. ‘The preference of Cabri was founded 
on his having been a much longer time, it is asserted, in the 
island; his appearing to be much more perfect in the use of the 
language; (now his only language, he having very nearly forgot- 
ten his native tongue,) and especially his having associated muck 
more intimately with the people, adopting, in a great measure, 
their customs ; whereas Roberts seemed to have maintained a 
great degree of reserve and separation, to which it is partly at- 
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tributed that he appeared to be regarded with much more re- 
spect, and to have much more influence among them. 

lt is from data so extremely imperfect, that it can hardly de- 
serve to be called a calculation, that he gives 18,000 as some- 
where about the probable number of people on the island. Their 
number was, at all events, materially less than it had been some 
years before, the diminution having been effected by the infal- 
lible consequence of deficiency of rain—a famine—which beside 
its more ordinary and inseparable effects, is the signal for these 
children of nature to fall upon and eat one another. 

The population of the island appears to be divided by those 
deep valleys, and those steep mountains of bare rocks, by which 
it is so wildly trenched and dented into a number of independent 
sections, with each its king or principal chief, and a due propor- 
tion of an inferior aristocracy. There is no ascertaining the pre- 
cise nature and limits of the power of these monarchs and nobles. 
They have a due share, very likely, of the appropriate ambition 
and arbitrary temper. But there seems to be at least one good 
thing about them; they do not cost the people much for the 
gaudy decorations and equipage of state. Perhaps, however, it 
is in truth a sign of the deepest barbarism, that these personages 
can trust for their influence with the people to the mere virtue 
and efficacy of their birth and personal qualities, without the ap- 
pendages of an enormous pomp, to be supported by these people 
as an additional labour and duty to that of providing for them- 
selves. The king of that part of the island nearest to port Anna 
Maria, in which the Russian ships anchored, and who was the 
first, we believe, of the natives that came on board, had no mark 
of distinction from the others, except that of being more com- 
pletely tatooed ; which even our “ Hyperboreans,” as the doctor 
in one place denominates them, were far enough advanced in civi- 
lization to regard as a very unkingly circumstance. “It seemed 
very langhable to us,” says the Dr., “when we immediately gave 
permission for his majesty to come on board.” It would appear, 
however, that his majesty had himself a proper sense of the innate 
dignity of his own person, we may judge from the prolonged, 
indeed the endless, delight with which he would contemplate it in 


a mirror. 


“JT led them into my cabin to make them a present. A portrait 
in oil of my wife, struck them particularly, and they stood for along 
time before it with every symptom of pleasure and surprise, point- 
ing out to each other the curled hair, which they consider as a great 
beauty. A looking glass was no less an object of their astonish- 
ment. It was not improbable that some of them had already seen 
such athing, yet they all looked behind the glass to discover the 
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cause of this wonderful appearance. A large mirror.in which they 
were able to view their whole persons must have been something 
new to them; and the king was so particularly delighted with it, that, 
either from vanity or curiosity, upon every visit he immediately went 
into my cabin to this glass, standing before it for whole hours, to my 
great annoyance.” Krusenstern, p. 117. 


The men are generally— indeed, so generally that the voyagers 
make no scruple of saying “all’—strongly built, tall, and of the 
finest shape. If we may depend on the united testimony of these, 
and several other respectable navigators, this island, and the 
other Marquesas, afford a tribe of human forms, of the male sex, 
not to be equalled on the whole earth. The philosophers and 
artists of this expedition were so struck with the almost magnifi- 
cent perfection of one person, a young man named Mufau, twenty 
years old, six feet eight inches high, and of prodigious strength, 
that Dr. Tilesius was induced to make a measurement, with the 
utmost exactness, of every part; it is given by Langsdorff, in more 
than twenty distinct particulars, and he adds, 


* After our return to Europe, Dr. Tilesius imparted his observa- 
tions to counsellor Blumenbach, of Gottingen, who has studied so 
assiduously the natural history of man. ‘The latter compared these 
proportions with the Apollo of Belvedere, and found that those of 
that masterpiece of the finest ages of Grecian art, in which is com- 
bined every possible integer in the composition of manly beauty, cor- 
responded exactly with our Mufau, an inhabitant of the island of Nu- 
kahiwa. We were told that the chief of a neighbouring island, by 
name Upoa, with equally exact proportions as Mufau, was a head 
taller; so, at least, both Roberts and Cabri assured us.” Langs+ 
dorff, p. 109. 


The forms of the women appeared much less perfect, espe- 
cially of that degraded and miserable portion of them who fre- 
quented the shore and haunted the ship. A few of those of superior 
rank and less abandoned kabits, who were seen in a more retired 
state of life, at some distance from the shore, were acknowledged to 
be as much more graceful and beautiful as they were more modest. 

Among the profligate class there were absolute children; one 
that the captain says could not have been more than eight years 
old. They were violently mirthful, noisy, and obtrusive, and 
would swim and sport about the ship for hours, when not allowed 
to come on deck, though they had to swim as much as five or six 
miles in merely coming to the ship and returning. They are ren- 
dered doubly objects of pity by the fact which these writers con- 
fidently assert, that they are authoritatively ordered on the vitious 
service by their fathers and husbands, who were seen regularly to 
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take from them, before they could even reach the shore, the tri- 
fles they had obtained in the way of reward. 

At the same time it is to be noticed that the captain, who main- 
iains more of the tone of a moralist than the doctor, and the grave 
plainness of whose manner in descriptions and observations relat- 
ing to this subject, is advantageously contrasted with the other’s 
offensive prurience, is not disposed to attribute any virtue to the 
sex in genera! in the island, any more than to the male population, 
who are universally their oppressive tyrants, as in all the savage 
portions of the human race. 

It appears that there is among them a kind of marriage relation, 
the contract of which is celebrated with festive and most degrad- 
ing ceremonies; but the two writers do not quite agree as to the 
measure of restraint which it purports to impose, or of severity 
with which a disregard of the obligation is liable to be visited. 
But, at all events, a complete separation is said to be easily 
effected: let either party wish for it, and it is done; and if 
there are any children, (which are never numerous, rarely more 
than two,) there never can be any difficulty in disposing of 
them— if there is no other expedient, they may be eaten. 

As to government, a matter of such unlimited controversy, am- 
bition, and expense of both treasure and blood, the source of so 
much good and evil, in the civilized and half civilized parts of the 
world, our authors say that among these islanders, there is nothing 
which can strictly be called by that name. It could not be ascer- 
tained m what form of a constitution the personage whom the two 
Europeans denominated the king, would have liked to declare and 
enforce his prerogatives: but it was evident that his actual author- 
ity was very trifling, his person being regarded with indifference, 
and his orders sometimes with contempt. A certain portion of in- 
fluence which he did’ nevertheless enjoy, the voyagers attribute 
not to any polttical principle in the social economy, but simply to 
his being richer in the possession, probably the hereditary posses- 
sion, of groves, of cocoa nut trees, and the means of keeping hogs, 
than any other man of the valley, and therefore able to engage and 
sustain a greater number of dependants. He did actually feed a 
considerable band of them, which Roberts himself had been re- 
duced to join the preceding year, by stress of famine. 

The only material restraint on the passions of this Jawless and 
savage population is the Taboo, or Tahbu, a ceremony so con- 
spicuous in all the descriptions of the South Sea islands. We 
need not explain, that it is a consecrating interdict, by which cer- 
tain persons, places, and things, may be secured as by a mysterious 
charm, against being touched or approached by other persons and 
things. Dr. Langsdorff displays the extent of its operation by 
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enumerating about twenty distinct modes or subjects of its appli- 
cation. In explanation of the principle of this charm we quote 
the following passage from Krusenstern, p. 171. | 


“The only good which they have derived from their religion is 
the tahbu, originating, undoubtedly, in some superstitious notion; 
for since nobody, not even the king, dares venture to break the 
slightest tahbu, it isa proof that some strange feeling inspires them 
with a reverence for this word. 'The priests only can impose a ge- 
neral tahbu, but every individual has a right to pronouce one on his 
general property : this is done by declaring, if his wish be to pre- 
serve a breadfruit or cocoa tree, a house or a plantation, from rob- 
bery or destruction, that the spirit of his father, or of some king, 
or indeed of any other person, reposes in this tree or house, which 
then bears the name of the person, and nobody ventures to attack 
it. If any one is so irreligious as to break through a tahbu, and 
should be convicted of it, he is callét! kikino; and the kikinos are 
always the first to be devoured by the enemy; at least they believe 
it to be so, nor is it impossible that the priests should so arrange mat- 
ters as that this really happens. ‘The persons of the royal family, 
and of the priests, are tahbu, and the Englishman assured me that he 
was so likewise; and yet he often expressed his fear of being taken 
in the next war and devoured. In all probability he was at first 
considered, like every other European, as etua,* and only seven 
years acquaintance with him had worn away the lustre of his di- 


vinity.” 


Beside this greater danger of being devoured, the doctor says 
the kikino is exposed to a more certain punishment by sickness 
or sudden death, from becoming subject to the influences of an 
evil spirit, which he is pleased to name Aluan. It is stated by 
what formalities, very costly of course to the poor penitent, the 
priests, or rather magicians, denominated Tanas, will restore a 
man from the miserable and dangerous condition into which he 
falls by this crime. ‘The substantial part of their process is a 
grand eating of hogs at his expense. Should he be too poor to 
be able to supply them, we think there is very little hope for him 
from these gentlemen. They have no notion of doing things in 
the way of absolute charity, and they will hardly be such fools as 
to let their powerful interposition ever appear a thing to be com- 
manded by a low price. 

The taboo is as efficacious in its- mischievous, as in any of its 
more serviceable applications: under some circumstances a man 
can taboo the bread fruit and cocoa trees of another, and thus de- 
prive him of his property and means of subsistence, and conse- 


* The term importing whatever conception they have approaching to the ides 
of deity. . 
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quently drive him an outcast from the country. It is employed 
in numerous ways of deprivation and degradation against the 
women ; especially in excluding them from all participation in the 
superior diet in which the men often indulge themselves, and 
for a perfectly undisturbed indulgence, in which they very com- 
monly have an additional house, which is tabooed to the females. 

The Tanas, or sacerdotal conjurors, have a ceremony of bu- 
rying enchanted bags, (the contents of which are named,) by 
means of which, the natives most solemnly believe—and the 
Frenchman, and even Roberts, avowed the same faith—they can 
inflict mortal disease on any one they deem their enemy: and 
here again these miscreants have the power of extorting whatever 
they please, as the price of their interference to avert or remove 
the supposed malediction, and appease the angry spirits, who are 
the invisible inflictors of the malady. 

Some rude elements of religion are evidently involved in these 
etua and spirits. And Roberts described to the captain, as a 
usual funeral ceremony, a banquet, in which an offering is made, 
(or rather pretended to be made, for it is secretly devoured by a 
priest,) “to propitiate the gods, and obtain for the deceased a 
safe and peaceable passage to the lower regions: twelve months 
after this feast, a second, equally as extravagant, is given to thank 
the gods for having permitted the deceased to arrive safe in the 
other world.””’ Nevertheless, our authors both acknowledge the 
extreme defectiveness and confusion of whatever information on 
these subjects they could obtain from the Europeans, and express 
an opinion that the notions of the people, if they could be compe- 
tently reported, would themselves be found vague, and feeble, and 
futile to the last degree. It would, indeed, be marvellous, if this 
den of cannibals were the place for either subtile speculations, or 
sublime aspirings of imagination. 

There is often war among the different sections of these island- 
ers, but they seem to have little of the heroic sentiment of that no- 
ble game. Notwithstanding the intensity of their rancour, they 
would greatly prefer eating one another to fighting one another. 
There is a sort of national “ dance feast,” which the captain, in a 
most superfine strain of politeness, styles the “ Olympic games of 
these savages.” In order to the celebration of this, which custom 


requires should not be omitted too long, there must be an armis- 
tice, which, when demanded by either of the belligerants on the 
pretence of preparing for the festival, is instantly agreed to by the 
other. And though any preparations really required or intended 
would not need to employ more than a few days, they are willing 
to take advantage of the pretence to prolong the time for many 
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months, during which time the enemies join in the pretended pre- 
parations. . 


“Six months had elapsed since the last truce was proclaimed, 
and eight months longer were to pass before the feast began. “After 
the termination of the feast they return home, and the war recom- 
mences in all its vigour.” 


The truce is announced by planting a branch of a cocoa tree 
on the top of the mountain, on which the war is instantly sus- 
ended. But even during this “hallowed and gracious time,” 
should what the captain denominates a “high priest” happen to 
die, three persons must be taken, by stratagem or open force, 
from the opposite tribe, to be sacrificed to him. ‘This, of course, 
will sometimes instantly rekindle the general war between them. 

We have already intimated a grand feature in the moral state 
of these islanders—their cannibalism. ‘There was no possibility 
of a doubt as to the fact. It formed a capital part of the concur- 
ring testimony of the two Europeans, which would have been con- 
firmed had that been at all necessary, by the circumstances of hu- 
man bones being used as decorations of their household furniture, 
and skulls being repeatedly offered for sale, marked by a perfora- 
tion apparently adapted to the purpose of sipping out the blood, 
which was mentioned by the witnesses as a circumstance of their 
infernal banquets. 

If the people of Nukahiwa had been found in the practice of 
devouring their enemies only, there would have been nothing to 
excite any unusual sensation in those who have read the more re- 
cent accounts, given by former reporters, of the innocence and fe- 
licity of the unsophisticated tribes who inhabit the South Sea 
islands. But their relish for human flesh is subject to no such 
irrationa! partiality. By a bold enlargement of taste and liberty 
in this particular, they are “distinguished,” as Krusenstern re- 
marks, “from all other cannibals, and are a singular example 
among the numerous tribes of savages who inhabit the many islands 
on the northwest coast of this great ocean.” For, 


‘“‘ In times of famine, the men butcher their wives and children, and 
their aged parents; they bake and stew their flesh, and devour it 
with the greatest satisfaction. Even the tender looking female, whose 
eyes beam nothing but beauty, will join, if permitted, in this horrid 


repast.” Krusenstern, p. 181. 


Langsdorff, however, says that this luxury is tabooed to women, 
as too high and enviable an indulgence to comport with their sub- 
ordinate rank. As corroborative of this statement of their de- 
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vouring their relatives and friends, it might be mentioned, that the 
. voyagers saw but very few old people among the natives; and it 
is as evidence directly to the point, that they notice the fact of an 
enormous disproportion of numbers between the males and females, 
with the additional circumstance that there were extremely few 
children any where to be seen. If it were true, according to the 
testimony of Cabri, that this surpassing perpetration is confined to 
seasons of very great scarcity, it is not likely to be, therefore, of 
rare occurrence, among a people too indolent for agriculture, infi- 
nitely too thoughtless and too fond of feasting to lay up stores on 
a calculation of distant possibilities, and whose whimsical perverse- 
ness (unless, indeed, it were a contrivance to create a fair occa- 
sion for domestic cannibalism) has tabooed fish just at the season 
when it would be of the greatest service. 

But whether it be true or not, that the common people are 
ebliged to wait till a season of scarcity, or a war, to obtain this 
greatest luxury known to them on earth, it is asserted by Langs- 
dorff, that the detestable Tanas, or priests, put themselves under 
no such restriction, and the following description exhibits, on a 
small scale, as pure a piece of infernality, in pretending to be 
moved to their abominations by superior agents, as any to be 
found in history. 


“The Tanas often regale themselves with human flesh merel 
from the delight they take in it’ For this purpose they make a 
semblance as if they were under the influence of a spirit, and after 
various grimaces and contortions, appear to fall into a deep sleep. 
This they take care shall always be done in such places, and on such 
occasions, as that there may be an abundance of spectators. After 
sleeping a short time, they awake suddenly, and relate to the people 
around them what the spirit has dictated to them in their dreams. 
The demand sometimes happens to be, that a woman or man, a 
tattooed or an untattooed person, a fat or a lean one, an old man or 
a youth, out of the next valley, or from the next river, must be seized 
and brought to them. The pedple to whom this is related, immedi- 
ately post themselves in some ambush near a foot path, or a river 
that abounds with fish; and the consequence is, that the first person 
that comes that way, bearing any resemblance to the description 
given as seen in the dream, is taken, and brought to the Tana’s morai, 
and eaten in company with his taboo society. It depends, also, fre- 
quently upon the Tana to determine whether any enemies shall be 
taken prisoners, and how many.” Langsdorff, p. 159. 


Having stated the substance of the evidence on the character 
of these islanders, the captain, whom we cannot help respecting 
for the strong and honest emphasis with which he utters his opi- 
nions as a censor of human depravity, pronounces “ that they have 
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neither social institutions, religion, nor humane feelings in any de- 
gree—in a word, that no traces of good qualities are to be found 
among them; that they undoubtedly belong to the worst of man- 
kind.”” At the same time, he acknowledges his estimate would 
have been different had it been formed solely on the ground of 
what the Russians witnessed during their short intercourse with 
the people, ‘“‘in which they always showed (he says) the best 
possible disposition, and in bartering, an extraordinary degree of 
honesty ; always delivering their cocoa nuts before they received 
the piece of iron that was to be paid for them. At all times they 
appeared ready to assist in cutting wood and filling water, and the 
help they afforded us in this laborious task, was by no means 
trifling. ‘Theft, the crime so common to all the islanders of this 
ocean, we very seldom met with among them; they always appeared 


cheerful and happy, and the greatest good humour was depicted in 


their countenances. In a word, during the ten days that we spent 
with them, we were not once obliged to fire a loaded musket at 
them.” But the two Europeans were so decided in the concur- 
ring declarations, as to leave it impossible to doubt that the “ fear 
of punishment alone, and the hopes of reward, deterred them from 
giving a loose to their savage passions.’ And the captain confirms 
this by two remarkable facts : 


“Some years ago an American merchant ship put into port Anna 
Maria ; and the captain, who was a Quaker, suffered his people to go 
on shore unarmed ; but the natives no sooner perceived their defence- 
less condition, than they assembled in order to attack and drag them 
into the mountains. Roberts succeeded, with the greatest difficulty, 
and with the assistance of the king, to whom he represented the trea- 
chery of their conduct, and the consequences it would infallibly bring 
on the whole isiand, in rescuing them out of the hands of these canni- 
bals. Nor did we ourselves want a proof of their being denied every 
feeling of justice and goodness ; for although, during our stay, no one 
had ever shown them the least ill will, but, on the contrary, every pos- 
sible kindness, in order to inspire them with benevolence, if not with 
gratitude, our conduct seemed to have quite a different effect upon 
them. A report had spread that one of our ships had struck, occa- 
sioned by our being obliged, while in the act of sailing out, to bring 
up close to the shore. In less than two hours, a number of the 
islanders had assembled on the beach close to the ship, all armed with 
clubs, axes, andspears. What, then, could be their intention, .but to 
plunder and murder us? The Frenchman, too, who came on poard 
at that moment, acquainted us with the hostile intentions of the ihha- 
bitants, and of the whole valley’s being inan uproar.” P. 181. 


Their appearing all armed, at such a moment, seems to put 
their intentions quite out of question; though Lavgsdorff, in men- 
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tioning the circumstance, is less positive in putting on it this inter 
pretation. ee 

It seems not easy to reconcile this promptitude to attack and 
devour European visitants with the captain’s account of their su- 
perstitious estimate of these strangers. 


“They consider all Europeans as E/ua ; for as their ideas do not 
extend beyond their own horizon, they are firmly convinced that 
their ships come from the clouds; and they imagine that thunder is 
occasioned by the cannonading of vessels floating in the atmosphere, 
on which account they entertain a great dread of artillery. The 
king’s brother happened to be on board when a cannon was fired ; he 
immediately cast himself on the deck, clung round the Englishman 
Roberts, who stood near him: the greatest dread was painted on his 
countenance; and he repeated several times with a feeble voice, 


Matte, Matte,” (i. e. extinguish it.) 


The information thus obtained concerning the moral condition 
of physically the finest tribe of savages in the world, would ex- 
plode the last relic, if indeed any such thing were existing, of the 
vain dream of Rousseau, and the philosophers of his school, about 
the happy innocence of the state of nature. 

Roberts was solicited to accompany the expedition, but was 
withheld by his attachment to his wife and child. It does not ap- 

ear what determined him, no less than two years afterwards, to 
quit the island with his wife for Otaheite, in an English ship, and 
subsequently to make some voyages, at the conclusion of which 
we find him in Bengal, in 1810. Cabri was taken away by Kru- 
senstern, unintentionally on the captain’s part, whether intention- 
ally on his own part, seems uncertain. He came on board as to 
take leave, and ask for some additional presents, and remained, 
notwithstanding the warning that the ship might probably put out 
to sea in a few hours, in blowing weather. The captain says he 
kept out of sight till that took place, with the decided intention, 
he has no doubt, of being carried away. When the ship was 
leaving the bay, however, he begged to be set on shore in a boat, 
or even to be supplied with a plank to help him through a very 
rough sea. All were, however, too anxiously busy about the ship 
in its dangerous situation, to pay any attention to him, and he was 
thus taken off. At all events, he soon lost all uneasiness about 
the circumstance, though he had a wife and children on the island, 
and became extremely useful as a sailor. ‘For the rest,” says 
Langsdorff, “he was but a mauvais-sujet.” The last we hear of 
him, is his being appointed “teacher of swimming to the corps of 
marine cadets at Cronstadt,” where, “ though he a almost forgot- 
ten the language of Nukahiwa, he made an incredibly rapid progress 
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in the recovery of his native tongue, and by degrees became re- 
conciled to European customs, he still thinks with delight of the 
men whom he formerly killed and exchanged for swine, or per- 
haps ate.” 

The island furnished a plentiful supply of wood and water, but 
only a very moderate quantity of cocoa nuts, or bread fruit, and 
nothing worth mentioning in the form of animal food. ‘The hogs 
on the island were not abundant, and they were so much valued 
by the epicurism of the aristocratic class of native eaters, that they 
were sold with very great reluctance. At another point of the 
island, where the ships slightly touched in passing, the great chief 
of the valley brought one for barter, and disposed of it, but then 
reclaimed it, and was backward and forward on the bargain, with 
a great number of alterations, and a most ludicrous distress. From 
the impossibility of obtaining any tolerable supplies, the captain 
advises navigators not to shape their course with any sort of re- 
gard to this island. 

But the case was practically no better at Owhyhee, a great part 
of which the adventurers coasted at the distance of some miles, 
with the expectation of attracting to them, without the delay of 
going into any port, a number of canoes with provisions. But 
they were utterly disappointed, very few traders coming near 
them, and such as did think it worth while, bringing extremely 
little animal provision, for which, too, they demanded an exorbi- 
tant price, and would accept nothing but cloth, an article the Rus- 
sians had never thought of putting among their stores for the 
South Sea market. In their persons these islanders (many of 
them affected with disease) appeared as much inferior to those 
they had so lately visited, as they were evidently superior in in- 
felligence. 

The few natives of Owhyhee that came off to the ship, were 
acarcely at all tattooed, whereas the men of Nukahiwa appeared 
ambitious to have their whole bodies figured and checkered with 
this fantastic and barbarous decoration; though only the better 
sort could afford the expense of thus taking in all the waste places 
on the surface of their persons. ‘The extremely slight and tran- 
sient view which the Captain had of these Sandwich islanders was 
sufficient to show him, that their acknowledged and wonderful pro- 
gress in arts, and what may be called luxury, had not rid them of 
their vices; and he pronounces a bitter, though perhaps uninten- 
tional satire, on a people of still higher pretensions, when he men- 
tions that some of those who came to the ship with ihe most cor- 
rupt purposes and impudent manners, addressed the strangers in 
English. He adds that these visitants lost their labour, No re- 
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laxation, it seems, was just here to be permitted, of that moral po- ‘ 
lice which had been for a little while suspended at Nukahiwa. A op 

There was no opportunity of learning any thing about the state t 
of the island, or the progress of the celebrated Tamahama. But 


a year and a half afterwards, when Dr. Langsdorff spent some [f . 
months on the north-west coast of America, various particularsof fF 
information reached him, on the authority of which he states that f le 
the able and enterprising despot has accomplished the design fF 4, 
which Turnbull, a few years since reported him to beso resolute- F ,, 
ly intent upon, and so near-completing; that of reducing allthe —F  ¢, 
Sandwich Islands under his sole authority. So that thefateof > 4 
that very interesting chieftain whom Turnbull saw, amidst his Fo « 
zealous and affectionately devoted adherents, preparing, with the FO, 
most melancholy omens, for the last desperate struggle, has, long fF 
since, been decided, a 
Every thing the doctor heard, excited his astonishment at the Fg, 
unexampled progress made by these, so recently perfect savages, a (Oh 
in knowledge, arts, and national importance. It is under the tuition, 4 
as he rightly observes, of the English and Anglo-Americans that Fi 
this prodigious change has taken place. ‘The monarch has long fF) g 


had several of these foreigners about him; we may as well say at PF, 


once, in his court, and high in employment and confidence. But } ( 
after the amplest credit is given both to this foreign influence,and [7 , 
to the natural effect of the agency, any where, of so vigorous and fF), 
ascendant a spirit as that of Tamahama, it will still remain to beac- f > 4 
knowledged that there must be in the very nature of the people, fF) 
an intellectual capability, in plain words, a measure of mind hardly [7 

to be matched in any other savage race in the world. ‘The most ; d 
wonderful circumstance, perhaps, of the whole, is, what the doctor i . 
positively asserts for a fact, that ‘ most of the inhabitants of the [> 5, 
island of any rank or distinction can now speak English.” Where FF  ¢ 


else have we met with any thing comparable to this?’ Whereshall [7 ‘, 
we meet with any thing like it in even those foreign regions which fF), 
are subjected to our authority, and where a large number of our fy 
people are constantly resident ; from the New-Hollanders up to 
the comparatively cultivated Hindoos. 

Tamahama has actually commenced a commercial intercourse 
with the Russian establishments on the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, to supply those dreary abedes with provisions in exchange 
for furs, which he intends to send, on‘speculation, in his own ships, | 
to Canton. His subjects make most excellent sailors; and the 3 
Doctor conversed with seyeral that were serving in that capacity, . 
in ships from Boston, at ten or twelve piastres per month. i 

The extreme disappointment of our navigators at obtaining 
none of the supplies so confidently expected from this island, did 
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vot prevent their admiring its appearance, at once cultivated and 
picturesque. Both writers adopt the strongest of superlative 
terms in describing the grand view of Mowna Roa, the height of 
which was found, by the accurate Dr. Horner, to be about 14,650 
English feet, that is, nearly 2,300 feet higher than the Peak of 
Teneriffe. At this sublime elevation it forms an almost perfect 
level, of the breadth of 13,000 feet, and therefore is unquestiona- 
bly, as Krusenstern says, “in its form the most extraordinary 
mountain in the world.” It was at this time (early in June) per- 
fectly free from snow, which Captain Cook, if we recollect right, 
thought it could never be. “In no other place,” says Dr. L. 
“can any one ascend to so great a height with so little difficulty ;7’ 
and he is quité envious of the luxury which he wishes some zeal- 
ous naturalist may be induced to enjoy in spending a year on this 
and the other parts of the island. ‘There can be no doubt that 
some such person may be found before many more years shall 
have passed. 

As the Neva had nothing to do with the embassy to Japan, or 
the previous visit to Kamstchatka, but was bound directly to the 
settlements on the north-west coast of America, she here separated 
from the Nadeshda, to go a little while into port; and probably 
Captain Lisiansky’s Journal may furnish some particulars of infor- 
mation respecting the state of the island. ‘The ships were sepa- 
rate more than eighteen months, not meeting again till December, 
1805, at Macao, after all that could be regarded as particularly 
adventurous in the course of either of them was completed. 

Nothing very remarkable happened to the people of the Na- 
deshda, during the run through a great deal of fog and rough 
weather to the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, in Awatscha 
bay, in Kamtschatka, where they arrived in thirty-five days from 
Owhyhee, and five months and a half from Brazil, with only one 
invalid, who in a week became perfectly well; a proof of the 
most judicious regimen, as they had experienced a nearly total 
want of fresh provisions during the whole period. 

It was with no small difficulty that the case could be much 
amended at St. Peter and St. Paul; where, though through no 
want of hospitality in the poor inhabitants, the adventurers fared 
rather meagerly, till the presence of the governor of this great 
peninsula put its whole capabilities of supply in requisition. He 
¢ame from his usual and central place of residence, Nischney 
Kamtschatsk, a distance of nearly five hundred miles. He was 
urgently entreated by the Captain to come, and to bring with 
him sixty soldiers. It is intimated that there was a particular and 
very pressing reason for each part of the request ; but both wri- 
ters are perfectly and provokingly silent as to itsnature. The 
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reader will observe, but he will not be the wiser for observing, 
that several persons of some rank and consequence in the expe- 
dition,,jhere detached themselves from it; the assigned cause being 
that they were “tired of a sea-faring life, and chose rather to re- 
' turn by land than be any longer the sport of the waves.” 
| After a detention of about seven weeks at St. Peter and St. 
Paul, during which, through the active and generous exertions of 
the governor of Kamtschatka, the country had been traversed for 
hundreds of miles to obtain a good stock of provisions for the crew, 
this important ship bore away, toward their ultimate destination, 
the embassy that were now ‘swelling with the proud ambition 
and expectation of soon lifting their eyes up to the very face of 
that “ most dread Sovereign,” of whose own most favoured and 
exalted nobles it is, as they were afterwards informed, the highest 
privilege and presumption to look as high as his feet, and whose 
very name is too sacred and awful to be pronounced or to be 
inown in his dominions till long after his death. ‘They were go- 
ing under a commission from the Monarch of a considerable por- 
tion of Europe and all northern Asia, to offer tokens of fraternity 
to a Potentate who had never yet condescended to permit the ap- 
proaches of any shape of mortal majesty. _ And perhaps they ex- 
pected to shine resplendent in history as the persons who had per- 
formed an achievement as magnificent as that of cutting through 
the isthmus of Darien or of Suez. 

Tt might have seemed as if all the invisible powers of malice and [| 
envy had conspired to intercept their course to glory ; for the 
rude persecution of the elements, which attended them almost 
throughout the whole passage, raged out, as soon as they had 
caught sight of the inviolable shore, into a most dreadful storm 
and typhon, in which they had good reason to apprehend the 
speedy extinction of all their pride; a peril which nothing less 
than a strong and well-appointed ship could possibly have survi- 
ved. Argo went victoriously through, not without considerable 
injury ; and brought the heroes to Nangasaki, the only point of 
the whole empire where it is permitted to any foreigner to offer 
humble evidence of the existence of any other empire. 

It is rather an ungracious thing to be stopped in the full career 
of this Russio-Japanese epic, by any thing so flat and insignificant 
as geographical notices. But it should be mentioned that our Ar- ’ 
gonauts held their course from Kamtschatka, at a good distance | 
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eastward of the Kurile Islands and the Japanese empire, till, by 
running at last a number of degrees almost directly west, they 
came, about the end of September, 1804, in sight ef the southern 
extremity of that empire—with what sentiments of mingled awe 
and elation the Captain is too discreet to say. It was the island 
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of Kiusiu that they were approaching, in about the 32d degree of 
north latitude and the 227th of west longitude ; and in following 
its very irregular coast, to pass round its southern part to Nan- 
gasaki, they exercised the greatest possible vigilance of observa- 
tion on the forms and relative positions of all the headlands, inlets, 
rocks, or islands, near or remote, within the compass of their ho- 
rizon. And as the result, no one will be surprised at finding that 
none of our maps or charts have given any thing approaching to 
an accurate delineation of these coasts and islands. Captain Kru- 
senstern’s will, henceforward, justly claims to be the sole authori- 
ty ; and we think ita really serious complaint against the pub- 
lisher of the very handsome book in English, that the chart, re- 
duced from Krusenstern’s, though engraved with considerable 
care, is on so small a scale as to be of little use for the minutia 
of this and several other ‘parts of the hydography so accurately 
determined by the Russian observers. It serves very well to 
give a general idea of the course of the investigating portion of the 
voyage. 

In this happy region they were destined to stay nearly six months, 
which was not longer than they had always reckoned upon; be- 
cause they had also reckoned upon being almost overwhelmed by 
a crowd of wonders and novelties, the very tithe of which would 
richly lade many more quartos than have yet been launched in 
consequence of the expedition. They had dreamed, no doubt, 
of surveying the central stripe of the empire, from Nangasaki to 
Jeddo, the capital, with the accuracy required for a book of roads ; 
—of doing something upon the topography of the great towns on 
the way ;——of gazing on the outside of the grand temples, and per- 
haps into the interior gloom, where no St. Alexander Nevsky can 
be descried glimmering on the wall ;—-of contemplating the magni- 
ficence, the immensity, and the royal edifices, of a metropolis 
where the Baron Thuuberg, from some unaccountable whim for 
depreciating, by comparison, the works of Nebuchadnezzar, has 
raised a palace big enough for the larzest county town ;—of going 
deep into scientific disquisition with ihe said Thunberg’s college 
of astronomers ;—of glancing over crowding myriads of physiog- 
nomies, animated by that fire of LIBER'TY which the same Thun- 
berg pronounces to be the life and soul of the Japanese ;—and 
lastly—but we have already alluded to his Mysterious and Name- 
less Majesty. 

In relating the mamer in which their anticipations were realized, 
the Captain has been quite explicit, but more brief than the Doc- 
tor. Hespeaks with the indignation of a man of spirit who has 
been compelled to see, without remedy, the honour, or the pride, 
of his nation compromised and insulted. ‘The Doctor, not being 
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a Russian, is less sore on the subject ; and seems very well diss |) * 
posed for a gleeful participation of his reader’s feeling of the ludi: [) ‘ 
crous exhibited in the long farce which he is reciting. _ 
The very first contact with this sacred empire gave plain ine | t 
dications of its policy and manners, and of the terms on which |) * 
alone it would suffer itself, for'a limited time, to be spoken to and 4 
looked at—if indeed our adventurers and ambassadors could fairly | PF 
be said to have obtained any such privilege. They were met |) _ 
by a great quantity of boats, and with much ceremony, on ap- | 
proaching the harbour ; inan outer and insecure part of which it [| . 
was imperatively signified to them where, toa nicety, they should | 1 
let go their anchor ; nor was it without long negotiation and delay b 
that they were permitted to advance to a better station. Some [| 
Banjos, or Opperbanjos, as the Dutch interpreters called them, [© P 
that is, Great Men, came on board with swite, smoking apparatus, | F 
&c. making a great many inquiries, pertinent and impertinent; and | — t 
after an hour or two so employed, asking leave for several Dutch- |) © 
men of some Official rank in the trading concern with Japan, to 5 
come onboard. These officers had been waiting all this while in : 
a boat along-side ; and it seemed as if they were expressly intro- g 
duced to show the Russians by what humiliating ceremonies any P 
foreigner must acknowledge the undeserved favour of being per- 4 
mitted to breathe the airof Japan. Some of them, or all of them, f 
were required, even in the cabin of the ship, where the Messrs. 4] 
Opperbanjos, showed not the slightest consciousness of not being : 
on their own ground, to crook their bodies down to the form of a . 
right angle, with the arms hanging down, and to fix and keep 
themselves in that shape and position till duly apprized that they : 
might now stand upright; a permission they had to wait fora num- ~ tt 
ber of minutes, the Great ‘Wen the while not condescending to | | 
give the smallest sign of notice. One of the attendants gave a |” b 
very slight, unpursued hint of expecting some similar change of | q 
form inthe Captain, whose quick and peremptory look of not un- | 
derstanding, precluded any repetitions of it. a P 
The manner of communication between the Dutch interpre- E r 
fers,* and the Great Men, if it was lost upon the Russians as ad~ : 
monition, was worth the half play price as amusement. 
“ When the interpreters, who were all kneeling in the cabin, began A 
a conversation with one of the Great Men, they were obliged to throw q 
themselves on their hands as well as their knees, and remain with the 
head bent down till the conversation was concluded; they then drew ; al 
in their breath with a kind of hissing noise. The Great Man spoke |—_ it 
* The Dutch interpreters are, by birth, Japanese, and are paid by the govern- | q " 
ment for learning the Dutch language: they are in number between sixty and se- : y 


venty, and the Dutch factory cannot transact any business without their intervention. 
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so extremely low that it appeared to usimpossible he should be heard 
or understood ; it was such a gentle lisp that it scarcely made any 
impression upon our organs of hearing. ‘The usual answer of the in- 
terpreters consisted only in ay, ay, which signified yes, or, I under- 
stand.” Langsdorff, P. 227. 


One of the first compliments paid to the Russian Monarch, was 
the enforcement of what was alleged to be a standing law of the 
state, requiring the surrender, without reserve, of all the powder, 
cannon, and small arms, on board the ship, to be retained entirely 
in possession of the Japanese till the moment of its departure. 
Indeed, all other arms were included in the demand; but the am- 
bassador successfully represented the absolute necessity, as a 


point of honour, that the officers should retain their swords ; and 


after several days of very hard and grave negotiation, in which 
the strongest remonstrances, and sundry expedients of commuta- 
tion, were offered by the Japanese, he obtained the most reluctant 
concession that seven soldiers, for the purpose of a little show of 
state, should retain their muskets and bayonets. It was represent- 
ed, in language of the greatest solemnity and importance, what a 
prodigious innovation this would be on the ancient and venerable 
customs and ordinances of the empire, which did not allow “ even 
the first princes of the land to appear any where with exposed 
fire-arms; they must always be shut up in acase.” As to every 
thing else, the surrender was complete, and the custody was so 
rigid, that ‘it was not till after four months’ constant entreaties and 
representations that the fowling pieces of the officers were return- 
ed to them in order to be cleaned, though many of them were en- 
tirely destroyed by the time they were restored.” 

When, upon the ambassador’s having obtained permission to 
land, he insisted on being attended by the whole of this formida- 
ble battalion, so dangerous to the throne, constitution, indepen- 
dence, liberties, &c. &c. of the realm. A demand so totally un- 
precedented and astonishing, put all the Great Men to a nonplus ; 
it caused a month’s delay and negotiation ; the case was too impor- 
tant for the governor of Nangasaki to decide upon ; and the Cap- 
tain thinks it probable that a courier was sent for instructions on 
this point to Jeddo, the capital of the temporal sovereignty, or to 
Miaco, the residence of the Dairi, or ecclesiastical sovereign. 
The point was at last conceded to the ambassador. 

From the first day to the last of the ship’s remaining at anchor 
at Nangasaki, a great number of guard boats were stationed round 
itin close order, through which no Japanese boat, excepting those 
that brought the Banjos and interpreters on official visits, ever at- 
tempted to pass, though great multitudes of parties of curiosity and 
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pleasure were sometimes rowing about on the outside. ‘The Rus- 
sians were not permitted to take any such pleasure. ‘The element 
they had been beating through, in whatever manner or direction 
they pleased, so many thousand leagues, became too sacred for 
the slightest liberties within a little dent of the shore of Japan. 

Provisions were brought off to the ship with tolerable regulari- 
ty, with one interval, however, so considerable as to excite the 
ambassador to inquiry and complaint. The answer, not very 
flattering had it even been true, but which they afterwards found 
to have been false, was that a visit of a great prince to the town 
had engrossed their attention and their supplies. Falsehoods, the 
Russians had occasion to find, were dealt out to them without 
scruple, in whatever form and proportions they were wanted for 
the purpose of soothing their impatience, or of misleading or stop- 
ping their inquiries. 

However insulting the whole system of their treatment was, 
great care was on the whole taken to avoid giving them cause of 
complaint on the direct personal score of manners and language. 
A great deal of formal politeness was practised ; there were plenty 
of professions of anxiety to do honour to the embassy, and to the 
great emperor that had sent it; there were polite messages from 
the governor to inquire after the ambassador’s health, and to ex- 
press concern for the injury it was understood to have sustained ; 
the unpleasant discussions were conducted, on the part of the 
Banjos, in as measured and civil a diction as that in use among the 
Kuropean corps diplomatique, and with as many hypocritical 
professions and vain promises. Even the most vexatious restric- 
tions would be explained into compliments : thus the repeated re- 
monstrances of the Russians on the long delay of the permission 
to take the ship for safety and repairs into an inner position in the 
harbour, where there happened to be two Dutch vessels, were 
answered, in one instance, by pretence which was probably in- 
tended to cajole, though it was much too gross and absurd to do so, 
namely, “ that a ship of war, having so great a man as an ambas- 
sador. on board, could not lie in the same road with merchant 
ships, such as were those of the Dutch; but sosoon as the latter 
should sail, it was intended that the Russians should occupy their 
places.” 

The short interview with the captains of the Dutch vessels had 
excited an earnest wish in the Russians to prolong an acquaint- 
ance which promised to afford them much information, but they 
were never suffered to meet those officers again. And when the 
Russians hailed them in passing out of the harbour, the Dutchmen 
did not dare make any other return than a significant dumb motion 
of the speaking trumpet. The majesty of Russia has done most 
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wisely te seek marks of homage in more humble or more equitable 
empires than J apan ; for how little of this sort of contribution could 
there be levied, is very honestly told in many parts of this narra- 
tive, beside the following account of the ceremony, and the flat- 
tering precautions attending the departure of the Dutch ships. 


“ Aninterpreter informed us on the part of the governor, that as the 
two Dutch ships would proceed next morning to Papenberg, we 
should not, upon any account, send a boat on board of them ; at the 
same time he warned us not to return the Dutch salute, which was in 
honour of the imperial flag, not as a compliment tous. This was the 
more absurd as the governor had before ordered all our powder to be 
taken from us ; and we had not an ounce on board. Besides, it would 
have been utterly impossible for us to have returned the salute even 
if we had had the vanity to assume it to ourselves ; for it consisted of 
at least 400 shots, and lasted, with short intervals, during six hours.” 


Krusenstern, P. 269. 


Among the things first demanded, and as conditions of be- 
ing admitted into the imer harbour, were a sight and exposition of 
the Emperor of Russia’s letter to our imperial brother of Japan, 
written in the Russian, Japanese, and Mandschurian languages. 
The copy, intended for the governor of Nangasaki, was produced, 
and examined by some of the Banjos, who said they could not un- 
derstand a word of the Japanese, partly because, as it is not very 
consistently added, “ the language was only that in vulgar use,” 
and partly because “ the hand-writing was very bad.” It is ac- 
knowledged that the letter had been translated by a Japanese of 
low condition and no accomplishments. It cost no little time and 
pains to get the import of this letter conveyed full and safe into 
the understanding of the governor, and through him to the head 
of the empire, to which they had reason to believe that information 
was constantly transmittted of every thing done, said, and written, 
down to the minutest trifles. The difficulty in the case of this 
letter, must have arisen from its bad manufacture, for the Banjos 
were extremely attentive and inquisitive, and the interpreters are 
described as generally distinguished by a remarkable quickness of 
apprehension. 

All this while not a Russian hoof had impressed its mark on the 
Japanese soil or sand. Naval and military officers, privy coun- 
sellors, philosophers, were rigidly imprisoned within the weather- 
beaten timber of the Nadeshda, with the tantalizing aspect of the 
living green earth almost close to their faces. They fr etted, pe- 
titioned, remonstrated, and even said they were a to take 
themselves off to their own good old element if their presence was 
0 little acceptable; while each Monseigneur Opperbanjos in suc- 
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cession, (for the caution of the governor took care to change the 
agents for his negotiation with them,) maintained the most diplo- 
matic coolness and complaisance, explaining and regretting each 
cause of delay, suggesting reasons for the exercise of patience, 
expecting the speedy arrival of instructions from the master of 
every thing animate and inanimate in the empire, adverting to its 
inviolable laws, and gravely representing the utter impropriety of 
adopting any proceeding toward so great a man as the Russian 
ambassador, without the fullest instructions and the most formal 
arrangements. Orders had been sent, it was declared, to all the 
princes in that part of the empire to give the utmost publicity and 
eclat to his arrival, and to come themselves to be present at his 
reception in Nangasaki. Each proposition or complaint, little or 
great, instead of being disposed of at the time, was to be formally 
conveyed to the governor, with an assurance thatan answer should 
be brought after a proper interval ; and however provoking this 
might be to impatient Europeans, they were convinced that, for 
the most part, the Great Men through whom they negotiated, 
could not do otherwise than they did, having to receive orders 
on every subject from the governor ; while, 0.1 the principal points, 
he also was probably constrained to wait, at the peril of his life, 
for orders from Jeddo. Indeed, this worthy and happy people 
have attained a state of subordination almost miraculous. Every 
mortal man in the empire, but the one or two that can have no 
superiors, is looking up for the rule of right to where nature has, 
all the world over, placed the wisdom and virtue—to the betters 
in rank and condition ; while nature has not probably, in any other 
part of that world, taught mankind so complete a deference to this 
economy, as that evinced in so little a piece of propriety as the 
following. 


“* The ambassador took occasion to produce a little pocket globe, 
by Adams, of London, which occasioned uncommon pleasure‘among 
our visiters. ‘That the earth was round they knew very well; but to 
see it represented in this manner was wholly new tothem. ‘lhe Ban- 
jos was short sighted, and used very bad spectacles: an excellent 
English pair were offered him; but he declined accepting them, since 
he must first, he said, ask permission of the governor ; without that, 
no one could accept even the most trifling present. In the mean 
time he begged the ambassador to lay the spectacles by, till the go- 
vernor’s pleasure upon the subject could be ascertained.” Langs- 
dorff, P. 238. 


Six weeks of diplomatic and ceremonial quarantine would not 
probably have sufficed, without the additional circumstance of 
the “pretended illness of the ambassador,” to obtain the conces- 
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sion of the privilege to walk in a little spot on shore, of the fol- 
lowing dimensions and advantages. 


“This place was close to the shore, in a confined bay, and was 
shut in on the land side with a high wall of bamboos ; and although 
its whole length did not exceed a hundred paces, and its width at the 
most was forty, there were two watch-houses erected in its immedi- 
ate vicinity. One single tree, but not a blade of grass, adorned this 
promenade, which was entirely upon a rocky ground. ‘This place of 
course could not answer its intended purpose, nor was it used as such ; 
but it was of great advantage for our astronomical observations, which 
the Japanese did not in any way attempt to disturb. As soon as any 
boat put off from the ship, for Kibatsch, for so this promenade was 
called, a fleet of ten or fifteen vessels immediately put themselves in 
motion, suriounding the boat on all sides, and in this same manner i! 
was conducted back again.” Krusenstern, P. 255. 


In due time the presents, intended as a tempting sample of the 
fine things his Majesty of Japan might expect as the reward of 
his solicited condescension, were landed and conveyed into the 
government Magazine. While we copy the inventory, we may 
well doubt whether his Majesty of Russia was not a considerable 
gainer by having them at last returned on his hands, instead of 
the implored object of a treaty of amity and commerce with Japan. 


“ The principal of these presents were a very curious clock, in the 
form of an elephant, in the oriental taste, ornamented with precious 
stones, and a great deal of costly workmanship: two very large look- 
ing-glasses, each plate being fifteen feet long, and six broad, with a 
number of smaller glasses; a very expensive and nicely selected 
black fox skin cloak, and an ermine cloak: vases of fossil ivory, 
made at Archangel: beautiful muskets, pistols, and sabres: a num- 
ber of articles in steel, manufactured at Tula; superb glass lustres and 
vases ; table services of fine glass and poreelain ; tapestries, and other 
carpetings ; the portrait of the Russian Emperor, by Madame Le 
Brun: marble vases, damasks, velvets, and other silk goods of dif- 
ferent kinds ; fine furs, printed cottons, and cloths: gold and silver 
watches, a complete electrical machine ; (the object which, more 
than any other, attracted the attention, and excited the astonishment, 
of the Japanese: very rarely did a Banjos, or any other Great Man, 
come to visit us, without desiring to feel the effect-of the electricity, 
or to see some experiments ;) a very fine micrOscope : galvanic 
plates, with many other objects, valued upon the whole at about three 
hundred thousand roubles.” Langsdorff, P. 235.. 


The Captain was curious to know how these articles were hKe- 
ly to reach their destination. 
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“ Tinguired of one of the interpreters in what manner it was pro- 
posed to convey this large mirror to Jeddo, who told me that it would 
be carried there ; upon which I replied, that this did not appear prac- 
ticable, as the distance was so great, and every mirror would require 
at least sixty men to relieve one another every half mile. His answer 
was, that nothing was impossible to the emperor of Japan; and as a 
proof of his assertion, he related to me, that, about two years before, 
the Emperor of China had presented the Emperor of Japan with 
a live elephant which had been carried from Nangasaki to Jeddo. 
The following example, which I learnt upon another occasion from 
one of the interpreters, and which he did not mention to me in proof 
of the power of his sovereign, but merely as a fact which had recent- 
ly occurred, will sufficiently demonstrate with what punctuality the 
Emperor’s orders are executed, without any consideration of appa- 
rently the most insuperable obstacles. A Chinese junk was driven 
on shore in a gale.of wind, upon the east coast of Japan, in the bay of 
Owary, on which occasion she lost her masts and rudder. As, ac- 
cording to an ancient regulation, every foreign ship which may touch 
upon the coast of Japan, either accidentally, or from being driven 
upon it in a gale, must immediately be brought to Nangasaki, this 
ship also, though in a very bad condition, was ordered to be carried 
round. In Japan, sucha thing cannot be effected except by means 
of towing boats, and several hundreds of these were immediately sent 
to tow the ship from the bay of Owary to that of Osacea: a voyage 
during which it was not unlikely that on the first high wind, which 
are very frequent upon this coast, both ship and boats would go to the 
bottom. From the bay of Osacca the navigation was indeed not so 
dangerous, as the passage was not in the open sea, but between the 
islands of Niphon, and Sikokf, and Kiusiu. This towing voyage, 
which lasted fourteen months, must have been very expensive, one 
hundred boats, and, consequently, six hundred men, being kept in con- 
tinual employment. ‘The natural, as well as least expensive method, 
would have been to have broken up the ship, or to have burnt and 
paid for her, sending the cargo to the Chinese at Nangasaki ; but this 
was contrary to the laws of the land.’’: Krusenstern, P. 274. 


About the same time that the presents were taken on shore, 
there was conceded the mighty favour of a house for the resi- 
dence of the personage who had so long escorted them. He was 
conveyed to it in great state and pomp. 


* So far, (says Captain K.) the ceremony attending his entrance 
was worthy the representative of a powerful monarch; but he had no 
sooner landed, and entered his dwelling, than the doors were locked 


on both sides, and the keys sent, at sun-set, to the governor.” 
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He says, * the seven towers of Constantinople are hardly so 
well guarded as our Megasaki,” as the ambassador’s residence was 
called. 


‘¢ The house was situated on a neck of land, so near the sea, that 
on the south and east side, the water at high tide came close under 
the windows. When I say windows, indeed, I make use of an im- 
proper expression; for this word can scarcely apply to a square 
space about a foot wide, provided with a double lattice work, and 
which therefore admitted but very little light into the room. A high 
bamboo fence surrounded the whole building, not only toward the 
land, but even on the sea-face in spite of the waves, the protection of 
which the Japanese did not seem to consider as sufficient. Beside 
these, there were two rows of bamboo canes carried from the door 
down to the sea, as far as the tide ebbed. in order that when the 
boats came from the ship they might only land between these canes, 
a precaution which scarcely would answer any one purpose. A large 
gate, with double locks, formed the entrance from the water side. An 
officer, whose station was near the ship, had the keys of the outer 
locks, and another, who lived in Megasaki, those of the inside: and 
when any boat went on shore it was necessary that the keeper of the 
outward keys should accompany it to open his side, after which the 
inside was unlocked; and, in like manner, when any one on shore was 
desirous of going to the ship, the porter of Megasaki opened the inside, 
when the vessel, on board of which was the keeper of the outer keys, 
had to repairto the house to perform the same duty. Beside this 
precaution, the gates were never left open upwards of five minutes; 
and though they sometimes knew that the persons would return im- 
mediately, the porter would rather take the trouble of locking and 
unlocking the gates again than leave them open during this length of 
time.”—‘* They counted always the number of persons who came on 
shore, and the boat was never allowed to return without a similar 
number; and if any officer of the ship wished to pass the night in 
Megasaki, one of the persons residing on shore was obliged to go 
back in his stead; and, in like manner, when any officer belonging to 
the ambassador’s suite was desirous of sleeping on board, some sailor 
had to fill his place on shore: for the appointed number of persons 
residing there was neither to be increased nor diminished, nor was any 
attention paid to their quality in this respect, but only to their num- 
bers.” Krusenstern, P. 258. 


There were various other precautions, which it would fill too 
much room to transcribe or enumerate. Beside the confined 
place before given them for walking, they obtained, for the pur- 
pose of repairing their boats, a little wretched shred of ground, 
or mud, where they could not work at high water, but when their 
importance was again complimented by the precaution of a bam- 
boo fence which concealed from them every thing but the sky, 
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and which was constantly, while the carpenters were at work, 
guarded by two boats. We are not told, by either of the wri- 
ters, whether any strong temptation was felt to try what would be 
the consequence of cutting these bamboos half way down. But [> 
| probably not; for the party were disciplined and inured to their 
humiliation by so exquisitely judicious and systematic a process, 
that their spirits, excepting perhaps the Captain’s, appear to have 
succumbed in a sort of hopeless, unresisting quietude. They 
lived on, one dull week after another, in their bamboo cage, as if 
kept for the purpose of being stared at by the populace. “ On 
the other side of our new walk,” says Dr. Langsdorff, “ we often 
saw people who came to look at us through the trellis, i in the same 
manner that in Kurope we look at wild beasts carried about fora 
show. Men, women, and children, of all ranks and ages, were ga- 
ping onevery side. Among others were a number of mendicant 
monks: they, as well as the physicians, had their heads entirely 
shaved.” Now and then, indeed, a complaint or expostulation was 
ventured upon ; and the interpreters and Banjos were never a mo- 
ment at a loss for explanations and apologies. In two or three in- 
stances some of the interpreters would practise a sort of mockery 
of sympathy, and affect to be of their opinion, that the Japanese 
system of precautions and formalities was very absurd and pitiful. 
One of them carried the joke so tar as to say, “ It is laughable that 
Japan, this little country, this little island, makes so much cere- 
mony, and contrives so many difficulties ; that in all her man- 
ners, even in her ways of thinking, she is little; while Russia, 
which is a very extensive country, is, in all her ways and man- 
ners, in all her thoughts and actions, great and noble.”’ But the 
most roguish banter of all was when one of them took upon him 
to make to our heroes and illuminees a moral and philosophical ho- 
mily, which our sly Doctor introduces in such a way as if he 
would cozen us into a notion that it was as gravely conceived as it 
was, doubtless, pronounced. 
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“ The interpreter sent to us on this day spoke more freely than 
any who had come before ; he considered all the strict regulations of 
the Japanese government as extremely ridiculous, lamented that he 
was himself a Japanese, and wished very much to travel and see fo- 
reign countries. He regretted the short-sightedness of his country- | ~ 
men, imputed it to the education of the emperor and the great ma- | — 
gistrates, and said that the subjects must be blind when the rulers | ~ 1 
had no clear ideas, and were not in a condition to acquire any. Men, 
he said, are not born merely to eat and drink, but also to instruct 
and enlighten themselves. His philosophical dissertation was inter- } 
spersed with several Japanese proverbs ; as, for example, ‘ The age of 4 } 
man ts ahundred years, but his fame is cternal’?—* The life of man is 
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short, his name is without end” He lamented the many disagree- 
able circumstances to which the ambassador had been subjected, and, 
endeavouring to console him, likened a man of understanding to 
water, saying, ‘4 reasonable man must know how to accommodate 
himself to all situations and circumstances, like water which takes the 


form and figure of every vessel into which it is poured.” Langsdorff, 


P. 266. 


A frivolous and vexatious negotiation continued to be carried 
on, with occasional peevishness and grumbling on the part of the 
Russians, and with all possible ceremony, formality, importance, 
and delay, on that of the Japanese. ‘he constant pretence for 
this delay was the necessity of instructions from the court at Jed- 
do—with the addition, in one instance, of the pretence that even 
that exalted authority had not felt itself competent to decide on so 
momentous an occasion, without sending to Miaco, a distance of 
hundreds of miles, to consult the Dairi, or ecclesiastical sovereign. 
On every point of consequence, and on more points of no conse- 


‘quence at all, couriers were to be sent, as the patient suitors for 


Japanese favour were told, to Jeddo, and then, month after month 
would be contrived to be passed off in the pretended expectation 
of their return. And indeed the Russians were sufficiently con- 
vinced that the Great Men, governors, and princes, with whom 
they were in communication, had but very little discretionary 
power, and really might at their imminent peril have conceded, 
for instance, the superficial of a dozen yards square of the sacred 
beach of Japan to the temporary occupation of this obsequious 
handful of Europeans without ammunition: or at their peril have 
decided and acted in still more trifling matters, without sending 
so many hundreds of miles to obtain a few sentences pronounced or 
written by more majestic bipeds. This, to be sure, at the best, 
was bad enough for petitioning and impounded men, themselves 
too some of the Banjos of the most prodigious monarchy on earth : 
but the peculiar vexation was, that they had reason to believe that 
couriers did come from the remote seat of power, time after time, 
and of course with such communications as it might have much 
imported them to know, while they were still kept waiting in uo- 
certainty, and to be amused indefinitely with pretences and lies. 

It is probable enough that the government never had the small- 
est indecision on the subject, nor even the magistrates at Nangasaki 
any uncertainty of anticipation as to the fate of the embassy, 
though they pretended to flatter it with some presumptions of suc- 
cess, so much the more probable, that they were pleased to say, 
as the ultimatum from Jeddo was so long delayed. If the fate of 
this too ambitious overture was thus at no moment really doubt- 
ful, there seems no other explanation of the policy of the mode of 
inflicting it, than to suppose that the Japanese government intend- 
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ed at once to avoid the appearance of a rude, hasty affront’ to a 
great power whose territories approached so near their own, by 
this semblance of a protracted and solemn deliberation ; and to 
inspire, though under a most perfect avoidance of all hostility, an 
utter hopelessness and disgust at the idea of any further attempts, 
by wearing out the patience, and mortifying the pride, of their un- 
welcome visitants. At any rate, there must have been a deeper 
cause for this intolerable protraction than either dilatoriness, or a 
mere ceremonial, affected stateliness; as the government was at 
the sole charge of the provision and accommodation of the par- 
ty, who were not permitted to purchase (for it was declared to 
be against the laws) the most trifling article, or to pay for any ser- 
vice whatsoever ; while, nevertheless, they were amply supplied 
with whatsoever was wanted for themselves and for repairing the 
ship. 
After they had endured several months of their imprisonment, 
they began to receive hints that convinced them it was a delu- 
sive astrology that had told it as a part of their fortunes, that they 
were to see the metropolitan and Imperial splendours of this great 
monarchy. ‘They were soon plainly informed, that a very Great 
Man of the Court was on his way to save them “ the toil of this 
long journey,” and bearing the Emperor’s commission plenipoten- 
tiary for whatever was to be discussed and arranged between the two 
powers. And as it was presumed that the deputed wisdom of two 
such empires and monarchs, when brought into conjunction, could 
not fail to settle the business in a very short time, (like Sir Wil- 
liam Temple and John de Witt, if the Dutch had fever told them 
of these eminent diplomatists, and their rapid negotiation,) it was 
high time to fit the Nadeshda for taking the freedom of the seas. 
The intimation conveyed animated pleasure to men who regarded 
her with more than a sailor’s affection, as the vehicle that was now 
soon to bear them away from this hated shore. All the necessary 
materials were promptly furnished by the Japanese, and the crew 
applied themselves to the business with all possible alacrity and 
despatch. 
But to return to the superlative man, the potent satrap, the 
elite of the high mightinesses of the most august of courts, the 
ersonage who was born, though the Russians were not, to the 
felicity of looking at the feet of the Emperor. It was announced, 
at length, that this favourite of all the stars was arrived at Nan- 
gasaki, and the important interview was approaching. But the Ff 
Russians, under the abandonment of every star, and the depres- = | 
sion produced by their long imprisonment and series of humilia- 
tions, happened to find themselves in possession of just so much 
remaining spirit, as to render it a matter of considerable difficulty 
2nd negotiation to adjust the ceremonial of relative dignity under 
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which the two imperial representatives should meet; high de- 
mands being of course made on the part of that power which was 
determined for ever to act on the maxim that all other powers 
were unworthy to aspire to its friendship. The interview was 
to take place at the mansion of the governor, which gentleman 
the Russians had never yet been privileged to see. ‘The arrange- 
ments were made, and the procession to the government house in 
Nangasaki was conducted with no small pomp, in which, however, 
the characteristic affectation of concealment and precaution was 
shown in a very remarkable manner ; for the whole front of every 
street through which they passed was veiled from their sight. 


“ The houses, as well by the water-side as all round the place, with 
the fortresses and guard-houses, were covered with hangings, on 
which were the imperial arms and those of Fisi; so that we could see 
nothing of the houses or the people, nor could they see any thing of 
us: here and there only we saw a head, urged on by irresistible cu- 
riosity, peeping from behind the hangings. We were, however, in the 
main, unseen by the inhabitants, while our own eyes were equally 
restrained from making our observations on them or their town.”— 
“If in some of the cross streets, the hangings did not cover the 
houses entirely, their place was supplied by straw mats or trellis- 
work. ‘The reason of this, the interpreters told us, was, that the com- 
mon people might be kept off, since they were not worthy to see se 
Great a Man as the ambassador face to face.” Langsdorff, P. 304. 


There were three of these processions to the place of audience, 
all within afew days. Inthe first, the ambassador was carried in 
a sort of large sedan, called a Norimon, while his attendants 
walked ; but he demanded the same conveyance for his officers 
on the latter two days, on account of rain and the state of the 
road, and with much opposition and reluctance it was allowed. 

We cannot fairly afford room for any part of Doctor L.’s very 
curious description of these three interviews of the great men of 
different regions of the globe, met to confer on the grand subject 
of the intercourse of empires. The first was an audience of ce- 
remony, the second, of business, the third, of taking leave. The 
Captain despatches the whole affair in a very few sentences, writ- 
ten in a temper partaking of indignation andshame. The Doctor 
has exhibited, considerably at large, the etiquette, the incommo- 
dious postures, the rather impertinent and ungracious interrogato- 
ry of the very Great Man to the chamberlain Von Resanoff, the 
important business of the second interview, consisting precisely 
in the delivery of a paper from the former to the latter of these 
plenipotentiaries, and then the affecting adieus of men whe were 
to see one another no more ! | 
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On returning from the second audience, which was as brief as 
if ceremony had been no part of the court traffick of Japan, and 
in which the most noble the beholder of the Emperor’s feet, does 
not appear to have wasted any words in the explanation of the pur- 
port of the definite document which he delivered, the ambassador 
had to put his fate-bearing paper inthe hands of the interpreters, 
and was, perhaps, by the tendency ofall that had preceded, com- 
petently prepared and fortified against any sudden emotions of 
amazement and grief on finding the burden of it to be, a peremp- 
tory injunction that no Russian should ever again show himself in 
Japan. But he might, even after all he had experienced, be al- 
lowed to feel some little surprise that a grave and final award of 
state, should so presume on his simplicity as to regale him with 
the following piece of rhetorical banter, affecting to rest the pro- 
priety of the refusal of any further communication with Russia, 
on the comparative feebleness of Japan. 


* Friendship is like a chain, which, when destined to some particu- 
lar end, must consist of a determined number of links. If one mem- 
ber, however, be particularly strong, and the others disproportionably 


‘weak, the latter must of necessity, by use, be soon broken. The 


chain of friendship can never, therefore, be otherwise than disadvan- 
tageous to the weak members included in it.” 


The inviolability of the Japanese laws, interdicting all inter- 
course with foreigners, except a limited trading privilege granted 
to the Dutch and Chinese, is solemnly insisted on; the perfect 
sufficiency of the productions of the country to supply all its own 
wants, is pretended to be put on the ground of the smallness of 
those wants ; and the poverty of the country is affected to be 
pleaded as one reason for declining to accept any of the Emperor 
of Russia’s valuable presents. 


“Ifthey were accepted, the Emperor of Japan must, according to 
the customs of the country, which are considered as laws, send an 
ambassador with presents of equal value to the Emperor of Russia. 
But as there isa strict prohibition against either the inhabitants or 
the ships quitting the country, and Japan is beside so poor, that it is 
impossible to return presents to any thing like an equivalent, it is 
wholly out of the Emperor’s power to receive either the ambassador 
or the presents.” 


It is hardly worth while to notice here the absurdity of stating 
what are the custom and the law in a certain case, in the very 
same sentence in which it is declared that the law never permits 
that case toexist. But perhaps this custom and law of equiva- 
lents may refer only to the interchange of presents among the peo- 
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ple within the realm. Be, however, the law whatever it might, 
it was announced to the ambassador, that the Russians should re- 
ceive as a perfect gratuity every thing they wanted or would ask 
for in the way of provisions, so long as they remained in port, two 
months’ stores for the ship when they departed, every article ne- 
cessary for previously refitting the ship: and a present beside of 
2,000 sacks of salt of 30lb. each, 100 sacks of rice of 150lb. each, 
with two thousand bundles of the finest Japanese raw silk; the 
former two for the crew, the latter for the officers. 

The ambassador protested that, like their Emperor, he must 
refuse these presents. He was told that the inevitable conse- 
quence of his persisting to do so, must be another courier to Jed- 
do, since the Emperor had given the orders. This decided the 
matter instantaneously, two months of additional delay being what 
he as little wished as they did. 

The gratuitous supplies, from first to last, and all other services 
received from the Japanese, were perfectly clear of ail fees and 
douceurs. It was not till after repeated and earnest representa- 
tions, and even entreaties, that the ambassador obtained permis- 
sion to make some small presents to a few of the interpreters, to 
whose services he had been so long indebted. “ The desire to 
part,” says the Captain, “ was equally strong in all of us ;” the 
sailors gladly worked sixteen hours a day to get the ship ready for 
sea; the cannon, and all the other articles belonging to it, were 
brought safe on board with all diligence ; a hundred boats, linked 
in five lines, towed the ship from its station, the governor sent 
some final tokens of his considerate attention to their accommoda- 
tion; and “ all the interpreters,” says the Captain, “ except the 
honest Saka-Saburo, and two others, who had not forgotten that 
we were no Dutchmen, wished us a happy voyage to Batavia!” 
so little interest regarding the character and fortunes of the Rus- 
sians had been created in their minds by so many months of in- 
tercourse. 

There is, probably, as much truth as resentment in the opinion 
with which the Captain consoles himself and his countrymen for 
this memorable failure—that ‘the Russian trade will not suffer 
much in consequence of it.” In so long a period of almost total 
preclusion of intercourse with the rest of the world, the sensible 
wants of the people will have strictly conformed themselves, 
through inveterate habit, to the measure of their internal resources. 
Nor can this necessitated and habitual conformity be deemed 
very oppressively severe in a country’ with such considerable ad- 
vantages of climates, (the empire including a great diversity of 
them, ) together with a moderate, though stationary, proficiency in 
the agricultural and mechanic arts. Such a state of things cannot 
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so painfully repress the essential cravings of nature, cannot inflict 
such a sense of hardship and destitution, as to force nature, by its 
vital necessities, to rebel against the established system, and de- 
mand the admission of foreign supplies. And then add to this, 
the perfect and astonishing reduction of the entire political, moral, 
and physical economy of the people to the most absolute clock- 
work, through the superstitious veneration for the ancient laws 
and usages—a superstition which the government has an evident 
and perpetual interest in maintaining undiminished: When all 
these circumstances are considered, and when there is also taken 
into the account that supercilious pride which, in Japan, even 
still more uniformly than in China, regards every thing foreign as 
inferior, we do not see how the commercial speculatist, even had 
he that freedom of access to the country which he most certainly 
never will have till some strange revolution have taken place in 
the policy of its government, could do that which is the first thing 
for him io do, create a new and eager want inthe people. So 
much for what the country would take from foreigners ; and then, as 
to what it might furnish to them in exchange, it is perfectly obvious 
thai such a half-civilized nation could bring nothing of value or 
consequence, unless the country had, in its natural produce, some 
grand staple, in the same. manner as China furnishes an unlimited 
quantity of tea, South America hides, the West Indies sugar, and 
Spain did suppiy wool. But we know of no one capital species 
of natural produce which Japan could offer in any peculiar and 
preéminent degree of excellence or plenty. All the nations, 
therefore, great and small, who have been beaten off in their ear- 
nest attempts on this inaccessible dominion, may take consolation 
for their not being permitted to carry on a little paltry traffick, to 
the annual amount, perhaps, of the business of one moderate Eng- 
lish shop, at the expense of all the base humiliations by which the 
Dutch have so long retained the worthless privilege—such humili- 
ations as having their Captains, and even barons, obliged to put 
themselves severally in the form of a fourfooted stool, whenever 
they approach any petty magistrate called a Banjos, as the direc- 
tor and secretary of the Dutch factory, with a Baron Pabst, and 
two cultivated and intelligent captains of vessels, were all uncere- 
moniously ordered to do in the cabin of the Russian ship, and 
continued to do for several minutes, till it was carelessly signified 
to them by an interpreter, that they might stand up. At the break- 
ing up of the conference, the stubbornness of the Dutch person 
and character was to have the benefit of another cringe. 


“ Before their departure the Dutchmen were required to pay the 
compliment to the Great Men. Baron Pabst, who before did not 
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seem to think this attitude of submission altogether consistent with 
the Dutch character, wanted to have stolen unseen out of the cabin, 
and escaped the compliment; but the vigilant interpreters called 
after him: “ Sir! mynheer Pabst! you cannot go till you have made 
the Great Men a compliment.” He was, therefore, obliged to return 
and submit to the humiliating custom.” Langsdorff, p. 232. 


Both the writers are so sensible how little information they have 
had the means of giving with respect to the people of Japan, that 
they apologize for occupying so much space in their books with 
the few particulars which, however, it cost them such a weary 
Jength of time to collect. Their accounts can go but little way 
toward correcting, or confirming, or enlarging, the questionable 
information furnished by former reporters ; which we the more re- 
gret, as we could have so fully relied on the honesty of these 
latest observers. . 

At the same time, the Japanese are, perhaps of the whole 
world, that one nation of which the quality of the whole may most 
competently be known and fairly judged from the inspection of a 
small sample. What our voyagers have 1 dey will furnish 
any man instantly with a long negative catal$zue of Japanese ac- 
complishments, virtues, privileges, and felicities. Conspicuously 
at the head of all these negations will stand Liberty—liberty, 
which that blinking Baron Thunberg pronounces to be the very 
life of this people! Some of the readers of these descriptions 
will perhaps say, that in default of liberty, they have something 
better—the most consummately mechanical good order. We hear 
of no brawls, no roaring gangs of tipplers, no disrespect to superi- 
ors, no rude driving, and scampering, and racket, of ill-taught, wild 
young fellows. Prodigious crowds of people were seen often 
enough; but there was no tumult, riot, or mischief; no obstreper- 
ousness, indecent manners, or abusive language. On the ground 
where the largest multitude had appeared, there would soon not 
be a mortal to be seen, if so were signified the will of the governor, 
or, perhaps, of an Opperbanjos. ‘There were, besides, no beggars 
and no pilferers. We need not say there were no bullies or bra- 
voes. We seem even warranted to say there were no mere loun- 
gers, no idle persons of any sort. Personal cleanliness was uni- 
versally prevalent, and extended to putting off of shoes on enter- 
ing aroom with clean mats on the floor. It could not be men- 
tioned as exactly an exception to this general recommendation, 
that the married women are all distinguished by the disgusting cir- 
cumstance of having their front teeth blackened. Our gay doctor 
was, however, very angry at this ill-judged decoration. 

The prisoners could obtain no glimpse of the domestic econo- 
my, nor permission to visit a neighbouring temple. And, probably, 
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the diversified inquiries they would naturally be inclined to make, 
were either prevented by the formality and official business of 
their interviews with the interpreters; or, if made, were frustrated 
by evasion, reserve, or that falsehood which even the officers of 
state in Japan (so unlike all other countries) seem to regard as a 
perfectly fair resource in every emergency. ‘They had occasion 
to perceive that the interference of authority, was exercised to 
prevent or stop the unofficial communication which they were, in 
one or two instances, attempting, and beginning to hold, with some 
individual that appeared to them more intelligent than the general- 
ity of the natives. 

Mention is made of several festivals occurring during the stay 
of the Russians, but of which they were, of, course, allowed no 
participation or inspection. One of them was that of the new 
year. Our authors do not say whether they heard of the cere- 
mony described by Thunberg and others as practised by the Ja- 
panese at that season, to testify their abhorrence of the Christian 
religion, and to create the same hatred of it in the minds of their 
children. The thirtieth of January is their newyear’s day. On 
the second of February, “ the last of the festival days, a little box 
was brought, full of roasted pease, to the: ambassador’s house, 
which were strewed about every corner of it, to drive away,” says 
the doctor, with great inattention to precision of language, “ the 
devil and all evil spirits.” 


** On the 31st of March, or the Ist of April, a feast was celebrated in 
Nangasaki, called Mussume Matzury, the chief character of which is, 
that parents, on this occasion, present their children with dolls. Un- 
important as the object of this holiday appeared, it must, nevertheless, 
be of great consequence in Japan, two days being devoted to these 
childish entertainments; and we were requested not to suffer the car- 
penters, employed upon the boats on shore, to work during its cele- 
bration.” Krusenstern, p. 284. 


Before taking leave of this strange people, into whose company 
we and our readers are little likely to be soon again introduced, we 
should notice just one illustrative instance of such a refinement of 
subordination, and so unqualified an operation of what was denomi- 
nated Jaw, as no other country could parallel. 


“On the 16th, early in the morning, we were informed that one of 
the Japanese, whom we had brought with us, had attempted to destroy 
himself. With this view he had thrust a razor through his mouth in- 
to his throat, but was seen in time by the bystanders for them to pre- 
vent his completely executing his purpose. A quantity of blood 
streamed from the mouth of the wounded man; but the Japanese 
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civil officer on duty would by no means consent that f should exa- 
mine the wound, or give him any medical assistance. - The event 
was announced by the guard, and a Banjos, with a physician, was 
sent for, who did not arrive till the afternoon ; they then entered into 
a very minute investigation of the affair, and took down a procés-ver- 
bal of it, which was carefully sealed up. The wound did not appear 
dangerous.” Langsdorff, p. 287. 


Our adventurers exultingly set all sail, and drove out of the 
harbour in a style that confounded the cautious, sober, timid boat 
mariners of Nangasaki. The destined course was through the 
sea between Japan and Corea, a course which every imaginable 
argument had been employed by the Japanese ministers to deter 
the captain from adopting. His plan was to examine, on his way 
to Kamtschatka, a number of imperfectly explored coasts and 
straits in the seas of Japan and Sachalin, in which La Perouse had 
left a good deal to be done. We have staid so long in that coun- 
try of Great Men, that we cannot regularly attend him through his 
various traverses of dangerous seas, and examinations of dreary 
coasts. It is, however, this part alone of the voyage that will be 
regarded as of importance to geography. When we say this part 
alone, we must not be understood to imply that it was an incon- 
siderable portion of naval adventure. On the contrary, it amount- 
ed to several thousands of miles, and occupied a long space of 
time. In this navigation, the captain displayed, in a very high 
degree, the qualities of an able, enterprising, and indefatigable na- 
vigator. The foggy, chill, and turbulent climate, conjeined with 
the strikingly inhospitable character of the greatest part of the 
land he coasted, and the numerous dangers incident to a naviga- 
tion so constantly in the neighbourhood of rugged coasts and 
islands, all imperfectly known, and some totally unexplored, gave 
occasion to both the commander and his crew to evince that no 
duty was too hard for their skill and resolution. — 

Having made a conditional promise to the Japanese statesmen 
not to go spying out their territory all along the western coast of 
Niphon, or Japan, he did not approach the land till he deemed it ne- 
cessary to do so in search of the straits of Sangar, between the 
northern end of that great island, and the southern part of Jesso. 
He accurately examined and laid down, perhaps, about a hundred 
miles of the coast south of this strait; and then, instead of passing 
through it, proceeded along the whole western coast of Jesso, to 
the straits of La Perouse. The landscape, through almost the 
whole length, was a chain of snowy mountains, one of which emit- 
ted flames and smoke. 

The few inhabitants of the northern part of Jesso, are called 
Ainos, and are judged to be the remains of a nation that once pos- 
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sessed the whole of it, and some other islands, but that has , gra- 
dually retired and diminished before the encroaching power of the 
Japanese, who have now extended their sovereignty to its northerr 
extremity. The captain was so enchanted with the modesty, be- 
nevolence, and generosity of these poor people, that he has no 
hesitation in pronouncing them the “best of all the people he has 
hitherto been acquainted with.” And certainly the facts he men: 
tions will bear him out in a very strong eulogium. 

Having examined the great bay of Aniwa, which hollows out 
the southern end of the peninsula of Sachalin, he examined (and is 
the first that has done so) the eastern coast of that most dreary 
peninsula, with meritorious resolution and accuracy, up to Patience 
Bay, whence he was compelled to steer, across the chain of the 
Kurile Islands, where he encountered considerable danger, to his 
old port of St. Peter and St. Paul, where he cast anchor at the 
beginning of June, 1805, forty-eight days after leaving Nangasaki. 
Here Dr. Langsdorff left him, in order to accompany the cham- 
berlain Von Resanoff, at his particular invitation, on an expedition 
to the Russian settlements on the northwest coast of America. 
While the captain staid here about a month to refit and victual the 
ship, he was assailed by mingled pain and indignation at witnessing 
specimens, and hearing accounts, of the excessive and shocking 
wretchedness, both by sea and land, of the Russian adventurers 
employed by the Russio- American Company in the fur trade. 

On the first of July, the Nadeshda again put to sea, destined to 
resume that point on the coast of Sachalin at which the former 
examination had been suspended. From that point, in latitude 
49° 19’, the examination was prosecuted to Cape Elizabeth, the 
northernmost point, in latitude 54° 24’. Notasingle human habi- 
tation had been seen throughout the length of this immense tract, 
the whole eastern coast of Sachalin, till very near the arrival at 
its northernmost promontory, when a beautiful valley presented 
the striking novelty of two huts. On the northern coast the voy- 
agers saw one or two Tartar villages, and had an amusing adven- 
ture with the ill-conditioned inhabitants, the perfect reverse in 
character to the Ainos who inhabit the southern extremity of this 
peninsula. It is a very interesting part of the captain’s nerrative 
which comes next, and describes a series of attempts, after having 
passed by a westerly course round the northern promontories, to 
make his way southward, along the western coast, in order to de- 
cide the question whether Sachalin is an island, or is connected 
with Tartary. A great change in the colour of the water, and a 

owerful current which encountered the ship from the southwest, 
indicated their approach to the mouth of the river Amour. Ina 
resolute contest with this current, the ship was carried, though by 
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an indirect course, to a position within a few miles of a western 
projection of the coast of Sachalin, which was situated directly 
opposite to an eastern projection of a point of the coast of Tartary. 
Between these two points is a channel of five miles across. 
Though this was not deemed to be precisely the mouth of the 
river, it was unquestionable, that what might be perhaps more cor- 
rectly so called, must be at a very short distance behind. And 
the prodigious magnitude of this river was evinced, in the most di- 
rect manner, by the fact, that this whole rapid current of five miles 
wide had not the slightest mixture of sea water. This stream, 
therefore as purely and exclusively the Amour. One of the 
lieutenants, in a boat, rowed, with great labour, some miles further 
against the current, till the depth decreased to three fathoms and 
a half. 

The captain states the reasoning which he entered on his jour- 
nal at this time, respecting the question whether Sachalin be an 
island or a peninsulas These arguments alone would be quite con- 
clusive of its being the latter. On his arrival in China, he was 
gratified to find demonstration added by the account of the voyage 
of captain Broughton, who prosecuted from the southward the ex- 
amination of the gulf of Tartary, till stopped by an uninterrupted 
shore of sand bills, in which Sachalin and 'Tartary became united. 
The Russian navigator is, nevertheless, of opinion, that there may 
formerly have been a channel, and that the junction may have 
been formed by the accumulation of sand brought down by the 
Amour. 

He had now an excellent opportunity, and a very earnest de- 
sire, to explore the northeast coast of Tartary, but was withheld 
by the very strong representations he had received before leaving 
Kamtschatka on the impolicy of a proceeding which would be 
extremely likely to excite the hostile suspicions of the Chinese 
government. Obliged, therefore, to return toward the east, he 
resolved to examine the western coast of _ Kamtschatka, from the 
fifty-fourth or fifty-fifth degree of latitude to the southern extre- 
mity. But the direction of the winds rendered this project im- 

racticable, and he was reduced at last to return to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, where he arrived after an absence of eight weeks. 
“‘ During this time,” says he, “seldom a day passed in which we 
had not been wet through, either by the rain or mist; and yet in 
all the voyage we had not a single invalid, notwithstanding our 
total want of fresh provisions, and that our antiscorbutic remedies 
were entirely exhausted.” 
His several visits to Kamtschatka furnished him with the ma- 
terials for that rather ample account ‘of the actual state of this 
peninsula, which forms an interesting part of the book. He is 
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quite sanguine enough, we should think, as to its capabilities ; bui 
describes its present state as most wretched in all respects. He 
honestly attributes a great part of its misery to the bad policy of 
the Russian government. Perhaps, when the delirium of recent 
triumphs is fairly past, some attention will be paid to representa- 
tions which serve to show the amazing difference, in point of con- 
dition, that may subsist between the head and the feet, if we may 
so express it, of a gigantic body politic. 

The Nadeshda had one clear run from St. Peter and St. Paul 
to Macao, where she was rejoined by the Neva, laden with a rich 
cargo of furs for the Chinese market. Here there awaited him a 
little entertainment by way of sequel and finish to the woful farce 
played for his amusement at Nagasaki. Opperbanjos were also 
forthcoming in China, to wonder what business the Russians could 
have in the seas and the ports of their sacred empire; and the 
court of Pekin, infinitely more unreasonable than that of Jeddo, 
instead of expediting the departure of the unwelcome visitants, 
followed up a number of vexatious proceedings, by which the 
commercial business of the Russians had been much obstructed 
and retarded, by measures and orders for their absolute and inde- 
finite detention; and the captain acknowledges, in the strongest 
terms of respect and gratitude, that it was owing to the very 
prompt and zealous interposition of the English that he got out 
into his old freedom of the seas, just in time to escape the execu- 
tion of the most peremptory mandate for making his ship a Chi- 
nese fixture. He doubtless felt, though he has kept the thought 
in silence, some indignant pleasure in the idea, that the time may 
probably not be very remote, when the growing power of the Rus- 
sian empire will be able to repay the complaisance of these two 
arrogant and imbecile monarchies, by giving them the law. The 
captain has gone at large into the internal state and policy of Chi- 
na, and has furnished some interesting facts and observations illus- 
trative of the disordered and precarious state of the government. 
On the 9th of February, 1806, the Nadeshda and Neva sailed 
from Whampoa, and arrived at Cronstadt on the 19th of August, 
after an absence of three years and twelve days. ‘The Nadeshda 
did sot lose, during this circumnavigation, a single man of her 
crew, excepting the cook, whose health was bad at the time of 
leaving Russia. She lost not one yard or mast, and only two ca- 
bles and one kedge anchor. All observations would be quite su- 
perfluous on these signal proofs of the ability and attention with 
which this enterprise was conducted. 
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Poems, suggested chiefly by scenes in Asia Minor, Syria and 
Greece, with Prefaces extracted from the Author's Journal. 
Embellished with two views of the Scamander, and the Aque- 
duct over the Simois. By the late J. D. Carlyle, B. D. F. 8. B. 
4to. pp. 150. 


[From the Eclectic Review. } 


WE are sorry to have so long delayed noticing this posthu- 
mous work of the late amiable Carlyle, professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. We are informed in a neat and modest 
Preface that it is edited by his sister ; and that in his travels to the 
East “he laid the foundation of that disease which, on his return, 
terminated in his death,’ in 1801. The following extract is an 
account of his poems and travels, which will inform the reader 
what he may expect in the work before us. 


“ When the Earl of Ergin was sent embassador to the Porte in 
1799, it was thought desirable that his lordship should be accompa- 
nied by some person of eminent learning, who might improve the fa- 
cilities then offered by the friendly disposition of that court, of ascer- 
taining what treasures of literature were to be found in the public li- 
braries of Constantinople. 

‘For this service Mr. CARLYLE was particularly well qualified ; and 
the unsolicited selection of him on the oceéasion was in the highest 
degree honourable to his talents and character. His researches were 
not confined to Constantinople; he visited also Asia-Minor, and the 
islands and shores of the Archipelago; and the scenes, which there 
engaged his attentin. suggested the subjects of the principal Poems 


contained in this volume.”’ Pref. ii. iii. 


It is introduced by a respectable list of subscribers, and con- 
sists of the following subjects: 1. Descriptive Poems, among 
which is one written, ‘ On the banks of the Bosphorus ;” another, 
“On viewing Athens from the Pnyx, by the light of a waning 
moon ;” and another, whose title is also romantic and prepossess- 
ing, “ On being disappointed in a prospect of Parnassus, from the 
heights between Eleusis and Megrara.” 2. Translations from the 
Arabic. 3. Original Poems. 

The poems are illustrated from selections from the author’s com- 
mon place-book, of which the following is a specimen; and as 
it was written, of course, while the glow of fancy was at its height, 
and the costume of Asia before his eyes, we shall see how he 
heightens or improves the picture when he models it into verse. 
The latter would doubtless have this advantage: he would write 
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his poetry when he retired to his caravansera, or perhaps in the 
tranquillity of his study in Great Britain. 


On viening the Vale and City of Niccea, at sunrise. 


*¢ Just as the sun appeared, we emerged from the dell, in which we 
had been travelling; when as sweet a scene opened upon us as can 
be conceived.—In front was the lake of Nicwa, bending through its 
green valley.—Immediately between us and the lake rose up a 
woody hill, which, by intercepting the centre of the prospect, seem- 
ed to divide the expanse of water before us into two separate reaches. 
—Along the opposite side of the lake ran arange of dark mountains, 
scarce yet, except on their most prominent parts, illuminated by the 
sun ;—the snowy summits of Olympus, empurpled by the reflection 
of the morning clouds, terminated the view.—T°o the left, the mina- 
rets of Nicaea were seen peeping out of the water at the extremity 
of the lake.—To the right, the lake stretched itself till it was lost 
among the windings of the mountains. 

“ It is impossible to form an idea of a more complete scene of de- 
solation than Nicza now exhibits ;—streets without a passenger, houses 
without an inhabitant, and ruins of every age, fill the precincts of this 
once celebrated city. ‘The deserted mosque, whose minaret we as- 
cended in order to obtain a general notion of the plan of the place, 
bore evident marks of having been erected from the remains of a 
christian church, and many of these remains, upon a closer inspec- 
tion, showed clearly that they had formerly belonged to a pagan 
temple :—our Mohammedan mosque was falling to decay, and like 
its predecessors in splendour, must soon become a heap of rubbish— 
what a generation of ruins was here! 

.; The walls of the city are still pretty entire—they embrace 

a circuit of nearly three miles; but the spot enclosed by them is 
mostly taken up with gardens and mulberry grounds ;—there are not 
more than four hundred houses standing within the whole circumfe- 
rence, and out of these only one hundred and fifty are tenanted. 
' © The Greeks possess but one place of worship in the city—the 
cathedral—and this is without a roof.. The Archbishop resides at an 
adjoining village. Such is the state of the’ ‘cathedral of Nicza—so of- 
ten thronged with princes and prelates—so often echoing with con- 
troversy and contention ;—it is now reduced to a mossy, untrod pave- 
ment, surrounded by four bare walls!” Journal of @ route through 
Asia-Minor, Feb. 1800. 


“ Nicma hail! renown'd for fierce debate, 
For synods bustling o’er yon silent spot, 

For zealous ardour—for polemic hate— 
For truth preserv’d, and charity forgot.— 


“ Those scenes are fled—those domes are swept away—~ | 
Succeeding domes now totter to their fall, 
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And mouldering mosques on moulder’d fanes decay 
While desolation bends to grasp them all— 


“ Those scenes are fled—yet, solitary dale, 

The genuine charms of nature still remain— 
The rising mountain—the retiring vale— 

The lake’s broad bosom, and the shelter’d plain. 


“ Delightful visions! raptur’d let me gaze 

And catch each charm that dawns upon the sight, 
As, gushing from yon fount, the orient rays 

Roll off the floating glooms diffus’d by night.— 


“ Towering Olympus first receives the beams— 
His snow now crimson’d with the crimson glare, 
Now swept by floods of fire, more bright he gleams, 
Shoots from the sea of shade, and swims in air— 


“ he sun bursts forth—th’ expanding plains grow green— 
Each jutting eminence, in radiance drest, 

Rushes to day, while the deep glens between 
Still viewless sleep beneath their cloudy vest— 


‘* Now the full beams their broadest blaze unfold ; 
No hovering mists the vale’s gay tints destroy, 
The lake’s blue surface kindles into gold, 
And nature wakes to light, andlife,and joy.” P. 13—18. 


The following Stanzas, from a “ view of Athens, by the light of 
a waning moon,” are natural and pathetic. They are introduced 
by a recollection of the names that made Attica great and illustri- 
ous. Every one, however, would have made similar reflections in 
the same situation—would have recollected the happiness of his 
youth—and the joyous society who shared it with him: although 
it is not the talent of all who feel to describe their feelings with 
so much truth and tenderness. ‘There is such an amiable strain 
of solemnity and resignation in the succeeding verses, one of which 
was awfully prophetic, that we shall transcribe them all without 


fear of censure. 


‘¢ Ye glorious names—long honour’d—lohg caress’d— 
Ye seats oft thought on, that at length appear— 
With what sensations do ye heave my breast— 
What kindling fervours wake, unfelt but here ? 


“ Whence is it that those names, these seats should yield 
A thrilling threb no other scenes e’er gave ? 

Britain can boast futl many a sweeter field, 
Sages as wise, and combatants as brave. 
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«¢ Some fond remembrance—some connected thought 
Hovers around each antiquated stone— 

Each scene retraced with conscious pleasures fraught, 
And Athens’ youth recall’d recalls my own. 


** While history tells the deeds that grae’d yon vale, 

The spot where oft ’ve mark’d them memory shows— 
The rising picture hides the fleeting tale— 

Ilyssus vanishes and Granta flows. 


** Again I see life’s renovated spring 

With every opening hour and every smile, 
Unnipt by care—unbrush’d by sorrow’s wing, 

That welcom’d pleasure when they welcom’d toil. 


“ Again I see that gay, that busy band, 
With whom I wander’d by the willowy stream, 
Where nature’s truths or history’s page we scann’d, 
And deem’d we reason’d on the various theme. 


** Where are they now? some struggling in the waves 
Ofeare or trouble, anguish, want or fear— 

Some sunk in death, and mould’ring in their graves 
Like the once busy throngs that bustled here. 


** Dim waning planet! that behind yon hill 
Hast’nest to lose in shades thy glimmering light, 
A few short days thy changing orb shall fill 
Again to sparkle in the locks of night ; 


** And thou, fall’n city, where barbarians tread, 
Whose sculptur’d arches form the foxes’ den, 

Tn circling time perhaps may (may’st) lift thy head 
The queen of arts and elegance again. 


“ But oh! lov’d youths, departed from the day, 
What time, what change shall dissipate your gloom? 
Nor change, nor time, till time has roll’d away, 
Recalls to light the tenants of the tomb: 


“¢ Ye’re set in death—and soon this fragile frame, 
That weeps your transit, shall your path pursue— 

Each toil forego—renounce each favourite aim— 
Glide from the fading world, and sink with you. 


Father of Spirits! ere that awful hour, 
While life yet lingers let it feel thy ray, 

Teach it some beams of scatter’d good to pour— 
Some useful light, as it flits on, display ! 
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** J ask no following radiance to appear 
To mark its track, for praise or fame to see, 
But oh, may Hope its last faint glimmerings cheer, 
And Faith waft on the spark unquench’d to Thee!” 
P. 58—61. 


It is difficult to read the Professor’s descr. ‘tion of Ida, and of 
the source of the Scamander, without feeling as much envy as 
pleasure. Yet it would be unpardonable to omit the following 
account of a mountain consecrated so long ago by visiters from 


Olympus. 


“'That we now trod the summit of Ida, cannot, I think, admit of one 
doubt ;—the snowy head of Khasdag is the grand feature that bounds 
the prospect throughout the whole of this part of Asia-Minor.—It is 
from hence that, I believe, all the great rivers take their origin, 
whether they flow into the Hellespont, the Adramyttium gulf, or the 
Aigean sea. 

“It is the only spot in the neighbourhood that a poet could ever 
think of fixing upon, for the seats of the immortals. And whether 
Homer is perfectly accurate in many other circumstances of his di- 
vine poem, or not, we had an opportunity (by the intervention of a 
friendly blast, which swept away the surrounding mist, and left the 
atmosphere in a clearer state than even if the sun had shined the whole 
day) of testifying that most of those he attributes to Ida, are perfectly 
appropriate.—Its top is ever covered with snow, except for a month 
or two at the end of autumn ;—its sides are clothed with forests which, 
we were assured, afford a constant shelter for various wild beasts ;— 
the tracks of wolves, and wild boars, we were ourselves shown by our 
suide, in the snow ;—its valleys stream with rivulets, which water un- 
der different designations, almost all the plains of the north-east of 
Asia-Minor—T he prospect exhibited from its top is at least as com- 
prehensive as the one mentioned by the poet ;—it embraces Mysia— 
the Propontis—the Hellespont—nearly the whole of the Aigean, and 
a number of the islands with which that sea is studded ;—it extends 
to Lydia, Bythinia, and Macedonia ;—and is only bounded by the 
Olympic: range—the Thracian mountains-—Athos, and the Euxine. 
34—36. Journal of a Route through the Troad, March—1801. 


From the specimens we have already given of the poetry con- 
tained in this elegant volume, the reader will jbe able to judge 
how far Mr. C. duly estimated his talents. In a poem, chiefly 
addressed to his Muse, he observes, 


“ She did not breathe a strain of fire 
To roll in flames along ; 

To kindle the ecstatic lyre, 
And wrap each thoucht in song ; 
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‘“ She deign’d a mild but constant beam, 
That every gloom beguiles, 

That sheds on life a cheering gleam, 
And gilds each hour with smiles.” 


This is really the most desirable qualification. Let those who 
envy that transcendant genius which has been graciously denied 
them, consider whether they would envy the victims of melan- 
choly and the slaves of licentiousness. Many, however, will wish 
they possessed the Professor’s abilities, or his mode of employing 
them, that they might join him in singing, 


‘Ne’er, ne’er since youth’s unconscious spring 
First drank the vivid ray, 

Ne’er have I chid time’s lagging wing, 
Or known the listless day.” 


Such have been the employments of an Arabic Professor, tra 
yelling, with a public embassy, among the shores and islands of 
the Archipelago, and visiting the sacred and classic regions of 
Asia-Minor. Hence it appears, that he had no ostentatious views 
of settling literary controversy, and elucidating the records of an- 
tiquity. He brings home no scrolls or inscriptions to puzzle 
Europe ; no uncouth, mutilated block, which he calls a god or 
goddess, and no broken marble to impose on his credulous coun- 
trymen as the work of Phidias or Praxiteles. He travels with 
piety, classical taste, and playful imagination in company ; and he 
returns admiring the wonders of nature and the dispensations of 
Providence, with increased attachment to his native land, where he 
dies ; and where his piety, as well as learning, will not suffer him 
to be forgotten. 


The translations from the Arabic, we presume are, like all the 
translations from oriental poetry that have come under our ob- 
servation, very much indebted to the translator for embellishment. 
As we have not seen the works from which these versions are 
made, we cannot decide on their accuracy, but, such as they are, 
we present two short specimens to our readers. 


THE MIRACLES OF BEAUTY. 


From Montanebbi. 


“ Through midnight glooms my Leila stray’d, 
Her ebon locks around her play’d— 
So dark they wav’d—so black they curl’d, 
Another night o’erspread the world—- 
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“The moon arose—and Leila’s face 
Resplendent shone with every grace— 

It gleam’d so fair—it beam’d so bright, 
Another moon illum’d the night.” P. 97. 


ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
(In the tale of Zohetr and Amkettoom.) 


“* When death had snatched my friend away 
I would not breathe a last adieu; 

Some dream I hop’d might still display 
The dear departed to my view— 


** Vain were my hopes, and vain my sighs ; 
How could | dream without repose ? 
And how could slumber seal my eyes, 
When tears forbad their lids to close?” P.109. 


The professor employed some of his cheerful moments in a 
lighter style of composition. ‘The Salted Cherry is intended as a 
satire on the Rights of Women, &c. &c.; and relates the story of 
Bertha, who was persuaded by King Oberon, of fairy notoriety, 
that Greek and Mathematics were as unsuitable to the female cha- 
racter as salt tothe flavour of acherry. ‘To an argument which 
they appear to have thought very convincing, we shall not ven- 
ture to make any objections. 

Another elfin knight, Sir Hobbernob, with the same generous 
intention, corrects three Cantabs, Hopus, Tropus, and Mopus, a 
petit maitre lawyer, a sporting parson, and a boxing physician, by 
conducting them one dark night to Fairy hall, where his chamber- 
maids groom their horses, his grooms cook their supper, and his 
cooks, holding bloody knives, conduct them to bed, where they are 
terrified with the groans of expiring pigs. This diverting tale is 
ingeniously contrived, and neatly told.—The other original com- 

ositions, among which are a hymn for public worship, and a para- 
hrase on the Lord’s Prayer, are, like the poems we have quoted, 
less remarkable for genius, than for elegance and feeling. 

There are several passages in the work which the author would 
doubtless have altered, had his valuable life been protracted ; but 
it is scarcely necessary for us to say, that this publication will fur- 
nish a leisure hour with a very pleasing and innocent employment. 
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WERTMULLER, 


THe paintings of the late Mr. Wertmuller had considerable 
effect in this country, in turning the public attention toward the 
productions of the fine arts, and thus contributing to form, or ra- 
ther to evolve that taste which has since been constantly becom- 
ing more and more general. 

Apo.ipeu Utric WERTMULLER was, by birth, a Swede, the son 
of a respectable apothecary of the city of Stockholm. Having ac- 
quired the rudiments of the art of painting at home, he removed to 
Paris for the purpose of further improvement, where he studied and 
pursued his profession for several years. He appears to have ac- 
quired considerable reputation on the continent of Europe. He 
was elected a member of the Royal Academies of Sculp- 
ture and Painting, at Paris, and at Stockholm; and, in ad- 
dition to these unsubstantial honours, he received a more solid 
reward in such a share of public patronage as enabled him to 
amass a considerable fortune. This he had placed in the French 
funds, and in the hands of a Paris banker, but in that general 
convulsion of all financial and commercial concerns which took 
place in the early part of the revolution, he lost the greater part 
of his fortune. He then determined to escape from the storm 
which threatened such general destruction, andtry his fortunes 
in another hemisphere. In May, 1794, he landed at Philadel- 
phia. In this country, his paintings were admired, he received 
many attentions, and president Washington sat to him ; but the arts 
were then strangers among us, and we were not yet rich enough 
for patronage. He remained here until the autumn of 1796, when 
he re-embarked for Europe, and returned to Stockholm, where he 
resided for several years. Misfortune still pursued him ; he lost 
a large sum by the failure of a great house in Stockholm, and in 
disgust he again returned to America, and arrived at Philadelphia, 
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in 1800. Here he exhibited his large and beautiful picture of 
Danae, from which he derived a handsome income. About a 
year after his arrival, he married a lady of Swedish descent, who 
brought him a considerable property. After a few years’ resi- 
dence in the city of Philadelphia, he purchased a farm at Marcus 
Hook, on the Delaware, and removed thither, where he lived in 
ease and comfort, until his death, in 1812. 

Not long after his death, most of his pictures were sold at auc- 
tion in Philadelphia. A small copy of his Danae, by his own 
hand, was sold for $500; and some time after the original picture 
was sold in New-York, for $1500. These are prices which, con- 
sidering our mediocrity of wealth and patronage, are honourable 
tributes to the merit of the artist. 

On Wertmuller’s character as a painter I am not qualified to 
pronounce a decided and critical,opinion: but, in my unlearned 
judgment, he is not to be ranked in either of the two great classes 
of artists of first rate genius; neither among those who transfer, 
from the mind to the canvass, the grand or the graceful forms of 
general nature and ideal beauty, nor yet among those acute and 
original observers who seize upon the truth and specific character 
of individual and every-day reality. Inasecondary class I should. 
think that he would rank very high; his genius, if it may be called 
so, was the genius of mechanical excellence. He had studied 
his art with great assiduity and ardour ; he copied with accuracy 
the models before him, and imitated with success the masters on 
whom he had formed his taste. He was not trained, however, 
in the best school; for the old French Academy, in which he was 
formed, great as were its merits in some respects, was yet, in the 
main, a school of affectation, of trick, and flutter, and gaudy orna- 
ment. ‘he modern French school of painting is, on another ex- 
treme, yet quite as distant from truth and nature. Most of the 
works of its pupils are marked by a curious combination of the old 
theatrical taste of the nation, with a pedantic affectation of antique 
simplicity, and a certain smooth hardness, which have probably 
been derived from too exclusive a study of ancient statuary—from 
employing it, not as the guide and corrective of taste, but as a 
substitute for nature. Even in their engravings, the figures are 
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not flesh and blood, nor drapery, but absolute and rigid bronze 
and marble. 

In the old French academy, Wertmuller’s taste, manner, and 
system of colouring, were, of course, all formed to what has been 
happily termed, the ornamental style of painting. His portraits and 
other heads have a pleasing general effect upon the eye, but I do 
not think that he particularly excelled in this branch of his art. 
His Washington, which has been much praised, and frequently 
copied, especially on the continent of Europe, has a forced and 
foreign air, into which the painter seems to have fallen, by 
losing sight of the noble presence before him, in an attempt after 
ideal dignity. | 

His Danae is his greatest and most splendid production. It is 
indeed his great work; and, for that very reason it is, on every 
account, to be regretted, that both in the subject and the style of 
execution it offends alike against pure taste and the morality of 
the art. . 

As in literature, so, also, in the other productions of cultivated 
genius, the connection between a corrupted moral taste, and an 
unchaste false style, is so strong, that, did not frequent experience 
teach otherwise, one would think it impossible that an artist who 
feels the dignity, and aspires to the perfection of the noble art 
which he loves, could ever stoop to the pollution of that arf, and 
the debasement of his own powers. 

“‘ Without carrying our art out of its natural and true charac- 
ter,” says Reynolds—a writer whom I delight to honour ; for, 
in my mind, his acute and profound views of the principles of the 
imitative arts, his large and clear conceptions, and, above all, his 
habitual elevation of sentiment, and his moral purity and truth, 
place him ina rank of literary excellence, even superior to that 
which he has so deservedly attained as an artist.—‘‘ Without 
carrying our art out of its natural and true character, the more we 
purify it from every thing that is gross in sense, in that proportion 
we advance its use and dignity ; and in proportion as we lower it 
to mere sensuality, we pervert its nature, and degrade it from the 
rank of a liberal art; and this is what every artist ought well 
to remember : Let him remember also, that he deserves just s0 much 
encouragement in the state as he makes himself, as a member of it, vir- 
tuously useful, and contributes in his sphere, to the general purpose 
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and perfection of society.”? These are sentiments worthy of that 
philosophical artist who so justly, and wisely, and eloquently, taught 
that the great object of all the pleasures of cultivated taste, is to 
disentangle the mind from appetite, and to teach it to look for its 
pleasures in intellectual gratification, till, at length, that freedom 
from the thraldom of sense which began in taste “ may, as it is ex- 
alted and refined, conclude in virtue.” 


REVIEWS. 


A Narrative of the adventures and sufferings of John R. Jewitt, 
during a captivity of nearly three years among the savages 
of Nootka Sound, with an account of the manners, modes of 
living, and religious opinions of the natives. Middletown, 
Connecticut, 1815. 12mo. pp. 200. 


Tue ship Boston, of Boston, Massachusetts, was surprised by 
the savages, on the coast of Nootka Sound, in March, 1803, when 
the captain and all his crew were massacred, except Jewitt, the 
armourer, and another, who luckily escaped the slaughter, and was 
afterwards preserved by the address of his companion. Jewitt’s 
own life was saved by the Nootka king, who wished to keep him 
ia his service to repair his muskets, and make daggers and other 
iron and steel weapons for himself and his tribe. Soon after this 
massacre, the ship took fire, and was totally destroyed. All hopes 
of present escape being now cut off, Jewitt endeavoured to recon- 
cile himself to his fate, and to make his condition as comfortable 
as possible. He applied himself to learning the language, in which 
he soon became a proficient; and, by prudent, compliant, and cheer- 
ful deportment, joined to his skill in. the manufacture of daggers 
and Cheetoolth, or war clubs, he speedily made himself a great fa- 
vourite of the king, Maquina, and his people. He was at last con- 
sidered by them as an adopted citizen, and one of high rank, too; 
for an embassy vs sent to another tribe to procure him a wife ; 
and he had the honour of marrying a young A-i-tiz-zart princess, 
But in spite of this royal alliance, and all his influence and ho- 
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nours at court, he never could subdue his disgust to the supersti- 
tion, the filth, and grossness of savage manners, any more than he 
could reconcile his taste to their luxurious repasts of blubber and 
putrid fish ; and he sighed in secret to return to a christian land 
and civilized society. After making several ineffectual attempts 
to communicate intelligence of his situation to some European or 
American vessel, he at last succeeded, and by the aid of some 
address, effected his escape in July, 1806, when he was taken on 
board a brig from Boston. 

‘The immediate occasion of the massacre on board the ship Bos- 
ton was a wanton insult offered, by the captain, to Maquina, the 
Nootka king ; but it was in fact the bloody revenge of a long se- 
ries of injuries which this tribe had experienced from their civiliz- 
ed visiters. An English or American captain had robbed Ma- 
quina’s house by force, in his absence; a Spaniard had wantonly 
killed four of his chiefs ; and, finally, a captain Hanna had re- 
sented a petty theft of one of the natives, who stole a chisel from 


his carpenter, by firmg upon their canoes, and killing twenty of 


them. 

It is by bloody atrocities such as these, and by the propaga- 
tion of vice and disease, that civilized man has hitherto delighted 
to display his superiority over the savage. Shall we then won- 
der that the christian name has become a reproach and an abomi- 
nation among the heathen—that the missionary labours in vain, 
as long as christian faith is thus contradicted by christian practice ? 


* Oh what are these ? 

Death’s ministers—not men, who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply, 

‘Ten thousand fold, the sin of him who slew 

His brother; for of whom such massacre 

Make they, but of their brethren, men of men ?” 





The Nootkians are not avery interesting people ; they occupy 
about a middle rank in the scale of intelligence among the savages 
of the eastern world ; they are decidedly inferior in ability and 
quickness of conception to the inhabitants of the Sandwich Is- 
Jands, and as much superior to the miserable natives of New-Hol- 
land ; while they seem to be more gross and filthy in their manners 
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but less licentious in morals, than most of the islanders of the South 
Seas, and the other savages of that part of the globe. They are 
described such as they are: the voyager neither attempts, like 
Bougainville, and the early visiters of Otaheite, to adorn his savages 
with the elegance and taste of Arcadian simplicity ; nor does he 
dwell with complacent vanity on his own exploits, like Valiant 
among the Hotitentots—a second Gulliver in Lilliput. 

As Jewitt understood their language, and was finally adopted in- 
to the nation, his account of the religious opinions and worship, the 
manners, customs, and government of the Nootka savages, is curious 
and satisfactory. ‘These are subjects upon which the traveller, 
who is ignorant of the language of the people whom he describes, 
and new to their usages, is liable to the grossest mistakes. We 
see this every day in the ludicrous blunders which Frenchmen, 
and other foreigners make, with respect to our own laws and cus- 
toms ; and how much more strongly do all these causes of error 
operate where there is no sort of community, in manners or relli- 
gion, to guide conjecture. We do not wish to give a dispropor- 
tionate importance to this unassuming little volume, and shall 
therefore abstain from extract or analysis. It is proper, however, 
to state, that there is scarce any relation of savage manners which 
can lay higher claim to authenticity, than this simple narration. 
The facts are undoubted, and the book was prepared for the press 
by a literary gentleman of Connecticut, who has scrupulously ab- 
stained from all digression or embellishment of style, and restricted 
himself to a plain relation of the story in simple and correct lan- 
guage. 

The form and size of the volume afford pretty strong proof that 
arts of literary manufacture are yet in their infancy among us. If 
by any chance these materials had fallen into the hands of one of 
the regularly-bred literary artisans of London, the lean narrative 
would have been larded and stuffed out with sonnets, sentiments, 
and philosophy, with digressions and disquisitions political, com- 
mercial, and economical, until at length, “ Jewitt’s Voyages and 
Travels” were fit to be ushered to the world in full pomp of quarto 
typography. ‘The very mention of the name of Kinneclimmets, the 
Climmerhabee of his Nootkian majesty, an officer who discharges 
the double duties of poet Jaureat and court wit, and whose sole 
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business is to amuse the King and his subjects with monkey tricks 
and buffoonery, would have naturally led to an examination of 
the relative merits of the English comic writers of the'present age, 
and a discussion of the peculiar excellences of Dibdin, Cherry, 
Reynolds, Morton, and George Colman the Younger. A still 
more favourable opportunity for digressing would be found in Mr. 
Jewitt’s account of the Nootkian orators, of whom he observes, 
‘that in speaking they appear to be in the most violent rage, act- 
ing like so many maniacs, foaming at the mouth, and spitting most 
furiously ; but this, says he, is rather a fashion with them, 
than a demonstration of malignity, as, in their public speeches, 
they always use the same violence, and he is esteemed the greatest 
orator who bawls the loudest, stamps, tosses himself about, foams, 
and spits the most.” This would of course have led to a disqui- 
sition on the present state of parliamentary and political eloquence 
in Great Britain and the United States. 

It would have been well if this were all; for, as our worthy 
armourer relates with grave simplicity, that Yealthlower, the 
king’s eldest brother (a royal duke we presume) came to him, for 
the purpose of getting his teeth filed sharp, in order to bite off his 
wife’s nose, your thorough book maker could never have lost 
so glorious an opportunity to dilate this little matrimonial squabble, 
into a “ Genuine Book”’ of the Nootkian court, for the improve- 
ment of the morals and taste of the British and American public, 
and the edification of those who are desirous of prying into the 
present state of royal and noble morals, in every quarter of the 
globe. 

Our Connecticut Redacteur has done much better; by scru- 
pulously adhering to the simple truth, he has made a book which, 
while it may communicate a good deal of entertainment and 
information to all classes of readers, is peculiarly fitted for 
the perusal of the young; it forms, in fact, a very appropriate 
companion to Robinson Crusoe. Itis, to be sure, not so enter- 
taining: that was an advantage not to be obtained without bold 
deviation from real facts; but itis written in the same unaffect- 
ed, perspicuous, and pleasing style, and though the writer never 
indulges in reflections or general remarks, a serious air of piety 
and morality reigns through the whole. 
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Devotional Somnium, or a collection of prayers and exhor* 
tations, uttered by Miss Rachel Baker, during her abstracted 
and unconscious state, to which pious and unprecedented exer- 
cises, is prefixed an Account of her Life, &:c. &c. By several 
Medical gentlemen. 12mo. pp. 288. New-York, Van Winkle 
& Wiley. 


THE mysterious and unaccountable phenomena of dreaming, 
together with the kindred illusions of delirium and insanity, have 
Jong been the torment of honest metaphysical inquirers after 
subtile and recondite truth; while those sceptical philosophers, 
who have no other object than to puzzle and perplex, have found 
in them an inexhaustible stock of arguments “ of exceeding good 
command,” (as Corporal Bardolph phrases it,) and of admirable 
use to argue young metaphysicians out of all faith in their own 
senses. 

The last and greatest puzzle of this kind, with which we are 
acquainted, was invented—or, if not invented, at least revived with 
creat effect, by the Edinburgh Reviewers.* Dreaming and de- 
lirium, say they, appear to afford a sort of expertmentum crucis, 
to demonstrate that a real external existence is not necessary to 
produce sensation and perception in the human mind. Is it, then, 


utterly absurd and: ridiculous to maintain, that all the objects of 


cur thoughts may be “ such stuff as dreams are made of?” or 
that the uniformity of nature gives us reason to presume that the 
perceptions of maniacs and of rational men are manufactured like 
their organs out of the same materials ? 

We believe that the immaterial philosophy is rather of too fine 
2 texture to have become very popular among a people so im- 
mersed in matter and money making as we are ; but if, perchance, 
these ingenious argumerits have staggered any of our countrymen 
in their faith of the actual existence of a material external world, 
we would briefly suggest to them, that these considerations, in 
fact, prove nothing more than the bare possibility of our being in 


* Edinburgh Review of Stewart's Life of Reid, Vol. 5. 
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an habitual state of delusion, constantly mistaking mere impres- 
sions on the senses, or the phantoms of thought and imagination, 
for real and present existence—and of such a possibility, no man 
who believes in the omnipotence of his creator, could well have 
doubted. But, as to any farther consequence, it does not seem 
very sound logic to argue, from this assumed uniformity of nature, 
that, what takes place in a certain state of the mind and body, 
must, or even probably may, take place, in another state, which 
the consent of all mankind agrees in considering as altogether dif- 
ferent. [tis attempting to prove from a solitary and temporary 
delusion, in which no other individual participates, and which 
the subject himself soon perceives to have been a delusion, that 
those universal and constant perceptions, in which all men concur 
through their whole lives, are also delusions. ‘This is substitut- 
ing the exception in place of the general rule. It would be as 
wise to infer from the errors and imperfections of memory, that 
we have no power of treasuring up, or recalling the past; or, 
from the mistakes produced by optical deceptions, that no reli- 
auce is to be placed upon our acquired power of judging, by the 
eye, of magnitude and distance. 

Thus much for the general argument: but if any individual iz 
in doubt, about his own particular case, and wishes to satisfy bhim- 
self whether he is awake or not, and whether he has not been 
dreaming all his life, we fear reason will not help him out of his 
difficulty. He must call in his own consciousness to his aid, and 
settle the matter for himself; like honest master Launce, in a si- 
milar perplexity about his own identity, after a little puzzling, 
he will come right at last: “ [ am the dog—No, the dog is him- 
self, and I am the dog—No, the dog is me, and I am myself.” 


But, alas! ill fares the man who wanders from the regions of 


common sense into metaphysic land ; difficulties, doubts, and objec- 
tions rise, upon every side, as fast and as numerous as the dra- 
gons, hydras, gorgons, and walls of fire, which used to start up to 
impede the heroes of romance, in their adventures on enchanted 
ground, until, at length, the hapless inquirer surrenders himself, 
without a struggle, to the tyrant sway of the Lord of Doubt- 
ing Castle. Scarcely have we groped our way through the mists 
of speculative scepticism, when we are encountered by a volume 
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of sturdy facts, supporting a system of medical. metaphysics, 
which again send us back to doubt and ‘uncertainty. The doubt 
is now, not as to the truth of our own perceptions, or the reality 
of an external world, but whether those who live, and move 
around us—the politicians, the divines, the men of business, the 
wits, the belles, who rule, and instruct, and animate the world, 
are awake or asleep. And this is a pretty serious practical diffi- 
culty : shall we punish the criminal for a crime which, perhaps, he 
committed in an unconscious state? how unjust! Can we enforce 
the contract entered into by a merchant who was doing business 
in his sleep? Can we censure the beauty for rejecting the suitor 
upon whom she had smiled, when in a state of Somnium. 

We have before noticed the case of Miss Rachel Baker. 
This young woman is an uneducated, but pious and virtuous, mem- 
ber of the Baptist church. Every evening, upon her retiring to 
rest, she is seized by a slight spasmodic agitation, which soon 
goes off, and she begins to pray and preach in a distinct and au- 
dible tone, which she continues for about an hour. Her sermons 
are strictly conformable to the general faith of the reformed com- 
munions ; she cites scripture readily, and appositely, and her style 
and matter are about as good as the ordinary run of pulpit dis- 
courses. She pours forth her elocution in a fluent and rapid 
stream ; but when called by her name stops, listens to any ques- 
tion, and replies, always turning the subject to some religious use. 
The circumstances of the case are described in an introducto- 
ry paper, by Dr. Mitchill, with all the perspicuity and circum- 
stantiality for which that learned gentleman is so remarkable.* 

The young lady soon attracted public attention, and for three 
years she continued every night to astonish and edify numerous 
assemblages of hearers by her nocturnal discourses. During the 
whole of this time, there was no attempt to build any peculiar 
system of religious faith upon the credit of this prodigy, nor was 
it turned to any purpose of private emolument. 

Indeed, such was the impression which Rachel produced upon 
many of her most sober and discreet auditors, that had she 
thought fit to lay claim to divine inspiration, and to assume the 


* For a more minute account of the particular circumstances of this case, we re- 
fer the reader to an abridgment of Dr, M.’s paper in oar January number, P. 84. 
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character of a prophetess, she might have speedily rivalled the 
fame of a Jemima Wilkinson, or the English Joanna Southcott ; 
and as that last-named fanatic, or impostor, chose to levy her 
contributions on her followers in the form of receiving presents 
of nursery furniture, baby clothes, and gold caudle cups and 
spoons, for her miraculous infant,* Miss Baker might have en- 
riched herself by the equally appropriate requisitions of silver 
bedsteads and point-lace pillow cases. But she scrupulously ab- 
stained from every thing of this sort; and so far from exulting 
while awake, in the reputation which she had acquired by her 
sleeping performances, she humbly looked upon them as trials 
and chastisement, 

At length she fell into the hands of the physicians. Me- 
dical men, with all the pretended scepticism upon which they 
pride themselves, have always hada strong desire to connect 
their art, by some means or other, with the mysteries of the in- 
visible world. The great father of medicine, the divine Hippo- 
crates, set the example of prescribing forthe cure of dreams. 
“If you dream,” saith the sage, “ that you see the stars grow 
pale, as soon as you awake, you must run round and round; if it 
is the moon that loses its brightness in your dream, you must run 
straight forward ; and if the sun, then you should run backward 


and forward.” 
Divers, also, of the physicians of the thirteenth, and fourteenth, 


and fifteenth centuries, in imitation of their master, tried the power 
of their art in the cure of dreams. According to Burton, Aetius, 
recommended a sup of vinegar, before going to bed, of which pre- 
scription Donatus and Merculialis highly approved. But then, again, 
such is the sad uncertainty of all human wisdom, both Hercules 








* In alate number of the Panorama, a very respectable British Literary Journal, 
we find the followmg account of the tribute levied by Joanna Southcott on English 
eredulity. 

** 4 superb manger fitted up as a child’s crib, made of the most costly materials, 
with draperies, &c cost 300/, Many dozens of damask and diaper napkins, cu- 
riously wrought, designed for solemn occasions; a costly mohair mantle; a purple 
robe divers rich frocks, bibs, caps, &c. A magnificent gold caudle cup, gold pap 
boat and spoons, with a complete set of matchless china, &c. Several thousand 
rusks, pound and plumb cakes; many dozens of rich wines; a ehild's coral with 
gold bells. Fourteen diamond, and othe;, rings, with curious devices. Beside. all! 
this, a large sum of money was subscribed to build a palace for the expected infant.” 
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de Saxonia, and Blianus Montaltus, are altogether against it. To 
make amends, however, Mercatus doth in some cases allow it ; 
Rhasis seems to deliberate of it; and though Simeon commendeth 
it, he yet makes some question concerning it. Piso, moreover, 
commends frications ; and Andrew Borde, a good draught of strong 
drink, before one goes tobed. I say, quoth old Burton, a nutmeg 
and ale, or a good draught of muscadine, with a toast and nutmeg. 
In this most palatable and pleasant prescription, the English 
Democritus, is supported by the recent authority of our Dr. 
Rush, who, in cases where this disease of dreaming is thought 
to arise from diminution of customary stimuli, advises supper, a 
draught of porter, and a glass of wine. 

On the contrary, Galen, the other light of the healing art, had a 
much better opinion of dreams ; far from considering them as dis- 
eases to be removed, he looked upon them rather as a school of 
medicine. Instead of calling in his brethren of the faculty to a 
consultation, he consulted his pillow. He taught that fire and 
smoke in a dream were symbolical of bile; water of phlegm, and 
so forth ; and he relates that he cured himself of a complaint in the 
side, by bleeding himself in the middle finger, in obedience to a 
prescription to that effect which he received in adream. The 
wise Marcus Aurelius was of the same opinion as to the medical 
virtue of dreams: “1 thank the gods,” saith the philosopher, 
«for having communicated to me, in my dreams, divers remedies 
for my complaints, and particularly for my giddiness and spitting 
of blood.” 

Homer, too, though be did not consider the matter medically, 
had a great respect for dreams.— 


———————— Kaj yag vr’ ovag ex Aios esiv. 


For dreams descend from Jove. 


St. Jerome, also, gave great credit to the admonition and instruc- 
tion conveyed in dreams, and he relates that he was completely 
cured of writing in Cicero’s style, by a severe flogging which he 
received in his sleep from an angel, by way of punishment for 
this offence ; which, sayeth an arch commentator, was a marvel- 
fous piece of injustice in the angel. The physicians of New- 
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York, however, preferred the opinion of Hippocrates to that of Ga- 
len and the philosophical emperor, even when backed by the au- 
thority of the Greek poet and a Latin father, and accordingly set 
themselves to work to cure Miss Baker of the malady of good 
preaching. ‘The gentlemen,” says Dr. Mitchill, “ found a new 
case to engage their consideration. Their patient complained of 
no disorder whatever ; she had no bodily infirmity, and was en- 
tirely unconscious of any mental indisposition. The persons 
around her said she prayed aloud after she went to bed, and gave 
excellent advice to all who heard her; they affirmed this was 
done as punctually in the solitude of a country dwelling as in the 
centre of a populous city. The general opinion was, that the dis- 
courses were correct and instructive in their principle and ten- 
dency, persuasive and overpowering in their manner, and that few 
of the waking brethren could so deeply interest an audience.” 
*¢ What could be done under such circumstances? It was rather 
odd to prescribe regimen, and austerities, toa patient who knew of 
on disease, and even if there had been a disease, the difficulty would 
scarcely have been diminished ; for the infirmity was not only in- 
nocent to the patient, but eminently instructive to all who wit- 
nessed its effects.”” After much consideration of the case, and 
having found that all the more gentle stimuli which had been ap- 
plied, to rouse her from her unconscious and hortatory state, were 
without effect, the faculty finally sent her to Cayuga, where she 
had formerly resided, without prescribing any course of medicine, 
diet, or mode of life, in which she might seek a cure for her dis- 
ease. It was left to be worn away by time, or it might be suffered 
to continue without much inconvenience. 

Professor Mitchill, however, investigated her case in a more 
enlightened and philosophic manner. He first set himself to 
collect all the similar and analogous cases, and by the aid of his ex- 
tensive correspondence, and deep research, he gathered together 
an immense mass of well-authenticated facts, a part of which are 
laid before the public in the volume which now lies before us. 
Among these are two cases of sleeping preachers parallel to this, 
the one a Pennsylvania Quaker, the other an English lad of the 
established church; then there is an account of a lady who sings 
in her sleep—of another who walked several miles in the same 
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condition to see a whale—one of a priest, very devout and exem- 
plary when awake, who used to rob, and commit sacrilege, and 
many other abominations, in his unconscious state ; together with 
stories of visions and hallucinations, and mysterious speculations, 
enough to make one’s hair stand on end, and the reason reel and 
grow giddy with horrible amazement. 

Having got together these materials, the Professor’s next bu- 
giness was to arrange them in classes, and then, according to the 
philosophical fashion of the times, to erect a scientific system, 
and form a somnial nomenclature. He divides the states of 
animal existence into three, wakefulness, sleep, and vision, or 
dream, to which last he gives the classical name of somniwm. 
The forms of somnium, says he, are either symptomatic or 
idiopathic ; of the former there are fifteen, of the latter eight, 
classes. We shall not detain our readers with the enumera- 
tion of the first class, further than to observe that prophecies, 
visions, trances, and second sight, are all arranged under this 
head. In the second class we find Somnium from abstraction ; 
Somnium with talking; Somnium with walking; Somnium with 
inventions in science, poetry, and music; Somnium cum musica, 
with singing; and, lastly, Somnium cum religione, with prayers 
and preaching ; to which we may add, on the authority of an- 
other case in the same collection, Somnium with eating and drink- 
ing, and Somnium cwmn computatione, with arithmetic and mathe- 
matics. So that, for aught that appears, the whole business of 
human life could be carried on as well or better if one half of the 
human race were constantly dreaming. Copious as is Dr. Mit- 
chill’s collection of somnial exploits, still he might have greatly 
enlarged it; even the small compass of our own reading could sup- 
ply him with some additions. He might, for instance, under the head 
of somnium cum inventione, have related the case of the metaphy- 
sician and mathematician Condillac, who, when he was preparing the 
course of study which he drew up fer the prince of Parma, often 
broke off in the middle of a problem or a disquisition, to’go to bed; 
when he awoke he generally found that he had completed his task 
in his sleep.* ‘The Della Cruscan Mrs. Robinson, assures us, on 

* This fact, or something like it, is seriously related by Cabanis, in his “* Rapports du 


Physique et du Moral de l'Homme,”’ a work ia which much profound science is dished 
‘p, @la Francoise, in a very pleasant manner. 
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the honour of a poetess, that one of her finest poems, “ the 
Maniac,” was actually composed and dictated to her daughter, 
while all her faculties were locked up in sleep. ‘Then, too; there 
is the case of Voltaire, who has preserved four lines which he 
made inadream. He had been supping with a friend who made 
delightful little extemporary verses, and sung them with great 
gayety. Voltaire went to bed full of pleasing recollections of the 
social qualities of his agreeable companion, and as soon as he fell 
asleep composed a quatrain in his praise. The lines are not so 
good as some in Mahomet or Zaire, but they are about as well as 
nine tenths of the waking productions of our living poets : 


Mon cher 'Touron, que tu m’enchantes 
Par la douceur de tes accens ! 

Que tes vers sont doux et coulans ! 
Tu les fais comme tu les chantes. 


Another instance of poetical somnium may be found in King’s 
works, who says that he once waked himself by repeating aloud 
these lines, which he had composed in a morning nap: 


Nature a thousand ways complains, 
A thousand ways expresses pains ; 
But for her mirth she hath but three, 
And very small ones, ha, ha, he.* 


We marvel too at the omission of the well-authenticated story 
of the Devil’s Sonata, a celebrated musical composition, which 
owes it origin toa dream. A great Italian musician dreamt that 
he had a trial of skill in bis art with the devil, who, after the 
musician had exhausted all his skill, took the violin and played 
him a piece of most overpowering excellence and admirable 
execution. The fiddler waked, and in vain endeavoured to recall 
to his memory those notes which still tingled in his ear; from his 
imperfect recollections, however, mixed with his more feeble wak- 
ing conceptions, he composed the piece of music which has since 
borne the name of the Devil’s Sonata. We are informed, too, by 
a medical friend, that Van Swieten records another curious case ; 
an instance of what may be appropriately termed Somniwm cum 
Rixa, a scolding somnium ; for the comfort of matrimonial life, 


* King’s Poems. We quete from memory, perhaps not with perfect accuracy 
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we hope that similar instances will never be sufficiently numerous 
to form a class. It is the case of a scolding lady, who, not sa- 
tisfied with the daily exercise of her powers, used to spend the 
whole of the night, while asleep, in reprimanding her husband, 
chiding her children, and scolding her servants. There is also 
the case of John Oporinus, a printer,*who fell asleep while 
correcting a Greek proof, yet went on till he finished the sheet; 
of which, when he awoke, he retained no recollection. Strange as 
all this may appear, the reader may rely upon it, that these, as 
well as the cases cited by Dr. Mitchill, are related by respect- 
able authors, and on good authority; and though it is possible 
that any particular one of them may be a falsehood or an impos- 
ture, there are still left enough to excite the curiosity and employ 
the speculation of the medical and the metaphysical philosopher. 

QO, the wise ancients! justly did they paint Morpheus ina pie- 
bald harlequin dress of black and white, since these are the 


pranks which he plays upon mortals. 
In fact, the ancients thought and wrote much more about 


dreams and visions than has ever been done since; they treated 
them fabulously, allegorically, and philosophically, in every shape, 
from the lofty speculations of the Platonists to the frigid allegories 
of the later mythologists. 

We have not, at present, leisure to unfold these lofty and mys- 
tical doctrines to our readers, nor, indeed, are they intelligible, 
save to those who have penetrated into the very shrine, and 
most secret retreat of philosophy ; ®eavza cvveroicw, they can be un- 
derstood only by the initiated, who have, by long meditation, at- 
iained— 


“'T’o lay their hands on that golden key 
That opens unto Wisdom.” 


We shall briefly, however, observe, that Plato, Aristotle, Xeno- 
phop; Jamblicus, and Plotinus, all agree, that in sleep it is the 
animal only which rests, whilst the guiding mind is free to wander 
where it lists. It then sometimes enters, say they, into that in- 
tellectual sphere, whence it came, the centre of which is every- 
where, and the circumference nowhere ; and which, according to 
the doctrine of the thrice great Hermes Trismegistua, is Deity ; 


Vor. V. New Series G4 
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thence the soul returneth to its residence, freed from the gross- 
ness which it had contracted in the body, and bringing fresh 
knowledge direct from the source of all intellect. The persons 
thus highly gifted were called vaticinators, or seers. In sleep 
their virtuous minds, being unruffled by the harassing cares of mor- 
tality, lay like a calm and waveless lake, wherein the bright 
and pure rays of the heavens are reflected. But, because of 
the imperfection of our coporeal senses, and the frailty of our 
nature, instruction is seldom given to others with the same clear- 
ness with which it was received, and for this reason certain wise 
men devoted themselves to study and expound these Som- 
niatory Vaticinations. These skilful, rational, sage, and learned 
persons were called by the Greeks, Oneirocritics or Oneiropolists. 
Ampbhiarus taught, that all who desired to be endowed with the 
gift of somniatory exercitations, had only to fast for seventy-two 
hours, and to abstain as long from wine, and they would then be 
undoubtedly endowed with the power of vaticination. For the 
soul, being purified from material grossness, is then fitted to hold 
mysterious colloquy with superior and celestial intelligences. 


En animam et mentem, cum qua Dii nocte loquuntur. 


Lo! the pure soul with which the gods delight 
To hold high converse in the noon of night. 


Plmy speaks of sundry charms to produce the same effect: such 
as sleeping with ashoulder of a crocodile under your pillow, or, 
where that cannot be had, substituting a chamelion, or the gold 
coloured stone, found in Ethiopia, called Cornu Ammonis, which 
hath a prophetic virtue. All these, as well as the modern 
practices of laying a piece of wedding cake, or sprigs of myr- 
tle, under the pillow, or that of eating an eggshell full of salt, 
and other like customs still retained by the profane vulgar, have 
certain mystical significations, which we cannot now stop to ex- 
plain. . 

After this little disgression, (which we confess is nothing at all 
to the purpose, and was only intended to impress our readers with 
a due respect for our profound learning, a trick we learnt from 
our Edinburgh and Quarterly brethren,) we shal! proceed to 
pronounce our opinion upon this curious subject. 
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In sober seriousness, then, we consider Dr. Mitchill as being 
richly entitled to the thanks of the philosophical and medical 
world for his curious collection of facts relating to this interesting 
subject, and the arrangement of them under distinct classes. Se- 
veral of them are now, for the first time, communicated to the pub- 
lic ; nor have any number of these cases ever before been brought 
together into one view. They are, in fact, so numerous and well au- 
thenticated, that though there may be ground, as there always is 
in every uncommon occurrence, for doubting of the truth or 
fairness of any particular instance, he must be a hardy sceptic 
indeed, who can deny the general fact of this extraordinary state 
of the intellectual and corporeal powers. 

We are inclined to doubt of the strict correctness of Dr. Mitch- 
ill’s division of the states of animal existence, into Wakefulness, 
Sleep, and Vision ; for except, perhaps, in some cases of lethargy 
and disease, there is strong reason to believe that sleep is never 
free from dreams. It is probable that they generally “ come 
like shadows—so depart,” flitting lightly and rapidly through the 
mind, and leaving no trace on the memory, until recollection is 
accidentally awakened by some circumstance which recalls to 
the mind the chain of ideas; which had passed through it in 
sleep. This opinion derives some plausibility, at least, from 
the consideration that of our waking thoughts, scarcely one in a 
thousand keeps a hold on our memory—the utmost stretch of re- 
collection may Jabour in vain to recall the half of those ideas 
which have glided through our minds during the last day or hour ; 
and yet here we are aided in our remembrance, by many external 
associations of time and place. All this, however, is to be con- 
sidered more as matter of conjectural, though very probable, 
opinion, than as an ascertained law of our nature. 

The whole body of fact and speculation contained in this vo- 
lume goes, we think, to the confirmation of that theory of the state 
of tie mind during sleep, which has been so ably maintained by 
Dugald Stewart ; that in consequence of some physical alter- 
ation of the system, (perhaps immediately caused, as Dr. Priestley 
has suggested, by the compression of the brain,) the will loses its 
influence over our intellectual and physical powers ; whilst the 
kabitual trains of thoughts go on with their acenstomed rapidi- 
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ty, according to the same general laws of association which in- 
fluence’the mind when awake: and external perception being for 
the most part shut out, we are completely in the power of that 
irain of association which takes possession of the mind, and of 
those few bodily sensations to which we remain sensible. Som- 
nambulism, sleep talking, &c. are evidently states of imperfect 
sleep, where the mind retains its power over some faculties, whilst 
others are altogether freed from its influence ; and the sleep talker 
and walker use those faculties precisely in the mode which, ar- 
guing solely from this hypothesis, we should, a priori, expect them 
todo. Thus we find the sleeping preachers engrossed with those 
religious ideas which occupied their waking minds ; the mathema- 
ticlan employed im his problem, and the dream of the poet filled 
with new combinations of those commonplace poetical sentiments, 
images, and phrases, with which his memory is stored, and which 
are so strongly associated together by the natural connection of 
rhyme and versification, and the habitual practice of composition. 
The only anomalous case, which we know, is that of Cyrillo Pa- 
davano, an austere, mortified, and devout Carthusian, who had 
sained great reputation for his piety while awake, but in his night- 
ly rambles, after scandalizing his brethren, by loose and profane 
talking, he went on from one roguery to another, until he ended 
in open robbery and sacrilege. In the first place, we suspect 
this story owes a little of its colouring to the fascinating and live- 
ly pencil of Dr. Goldsmith, who relates it ; but if it is true, then we 
take Father Cyriilo to have been an arrant scoundrel in his heart. 
The fear of punishment, a natural hypocrisy, or monastic ambi- 
tion, might restrain the open exercise of his passions ; but he stil 
brooded over them, and cherished his evil propensities in that 
luxury of fancy, which Johnson has so admirably termed “ the 
invisible riot of the mind, the secret prodigality of being, secure 
from detection and fearless of reproach.” When the control of the 
will was suspended, and he was left to the unrestrained exhibition 
of his true character, he appeared as he was, and thus destroyed 
in his sleep all the reputation for piety and holiness which he 
had earned by his waking hypocrisy. 

This volume, among its other multifarious contents, contains ai: 


original letter from Dr. Priestley to Dr. Mitchill, on the subject ot 
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dreams. That very ingenious and active-minded philosopher 
was, as is well known, a disciple of Hartley, and he accordingly 
maintains that many of the phenomena of dreaming, delirium, and 
intoxication, may be explained by supposing that in the brain 
there are different regions ; in some of which ideas may be repo- 
sited out of the reach of ordinary excitement, but where they may 
be revived by particular circumstances ; and that the region of 
those ideas, which occur in sleep, are deeply seated in the very 
interior of the brain. 

If, in speculating on the case of these sleeping theologians, our 
readers can derive any assistance from imagining that the doc- 
trine of election is nothing more than a particular atom of the 
brain, or that the idea of repentance is similar to that tremu- 
lous motion which may be seen in a custard, or jelly, we 
envy them their superior sagacity. For our own parts we 
confess, with great humility, that the doctrine of the materialists, 
instead of bringing intellectual operations down to the level of our 
understanding, only serves to envelop them in tenfold obscurity. 

We hold it to be far more philosophical to rest contented with 
those ultimate facts, which nature has submiited to our observa- 
tion, and which guide us to the means of mental and moral im- 
provement, than to endeavour to eke out our scanty knowledge 
with gratuitous and perplexing hypotheses. 


But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Unchecked, and of her roving is no end; 
Till warn’d, or by experience taught, she learns, 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure, and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 

ts the prime wisdom; what is more, is fume, 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence, 

And renders us in things that most concern, 
Unpractised, unprepared, and still to seek. 
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THE RAPHAEL OF CATS. 


{Translated from a French Journal. } 


Gortrriep Minp, a painter, deservedly celebrated for his ex- 
traordinary success in the delineation of bears and cats, died 
lately at Bern, in Switzerland. He was a pupil of Freudenber- 
ger, and his extraordinary talents in the representation of various 
species of animals, but especially those above mentioned, in paint- 
ings in water colours, are attested not only by numerous preduc- 
tions of his pencil in the port-folios of various amateurs at Bern, 
Zurich, and Basle, but also by the high encomiums passed upon 
his performances by artists of the highest eminence. Madame 
Lebrun, of Paris, the first female painter living, never failed, in 
her journeys through Switzerland, to purchase several of Mind’s 
performances, declaring that they were real master pieces of their 
kind, and would be acknowledged as such in the French metro- 

olis. It was she who first gave to our artist the appellation of 
Le Raphael des Chats—(the Raphael of Cats)—which he has 
ever since retained, and by which strangers inquired for him at 
Berne. Mind was worthy of this name, not only on account of 
the correctness of his drawings of those animals, and the true, 
though dignified delineation of their forms, but also on account of 
the life and spirit which he transfused into them in his pictures. 
The particular and individual physiognomy which distinguishes 
each of his cats; the half-fawning, half tiger-like look which is 
common to them all; the graceful movements of his kittens, three 
or four of which are sometimes represented sporting about the 
mother ; the silky hair, which looks as though you could blow it 
up—in a word, whatever is characteristic of the animal we find in 
*his works with such truth and complete illusion, that the spectator 
would scarcely be surprised if the eyes of his figures began to 
roll, ifthe paws were raised for a spring, and the well-known cry 
were to issue from the paper. ‘The affection of Mind for the fe- 
line race might be termed fraternal. When he was at work a 
favourite puss generally sat by his side, and a kind of convezza- 
tion was kept up between them, partly in words and partly by 


gestures. He was often seen employed at his table with an old 


cat on his lap, and two or three kittens upon both shoulders, or in 
the hollow formed at the back of his neck by the inclination of his 
head, while the whole family purred forth their delight at having 
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found such comfortable quarters, in sounds resembling those of a 
spinning wheel. ‘Thus encumbered, he would sit for hours to- 
gether at his work, and abstain from every motion that could in 
the least incommode his beloved favourites. In 1809, the gene- 
ral massacre of cats at Bern rendered their friend almost incon- 
solable. Eight hundred of those animals were slaughtered in the 
space of twenty-four hours, because one had gone mad and bitten 
others. Mind had indeed carefully concealed and preserved his 
darling Minette, but the melancholy sight which every moment 
met his view of dead or living cats carried by men, maids, or 
boys, to the skinner, wounded him to the heart. In winter even- 
ings, Mind used to amuse himself with carving bears, cats, and 
other animals, in miniature, out of wild chesnut-tree, with such ac- 
curacy and skill that they had a rapid sale, and were bought up 
by many as ornaments for their chimney pieces. Mind passed 
many of his happiest hours at the Bears’ Den, in Bern, where, 
from remote antiquity, two live bears have been continually kept. 
Between him and these animals, a peculiar sympathy seemed to 
subsist. No sooner did Friedli, by which name he was best 
known at Bern, make his appearance, than the bears hastened 
to him with a friendly grunt, and saluted him with a bow, upon 
which they were invariably rewarded with a piece of bread or an 
apple from the pocket of their benefactor and friend.—Next to 
cats and bears, Mind received the greatest delight from looking 
over works of art, in which animals were introduced. Among 
these, however, the lions of Rubens, some pieces of Rembrandt and 
Potter, and Riedinger’s stags, were the only copies that he allow- 
ed to be excellent. With the other animals by Riedinger he 
found fault almost without exception, as incorrect. The bears, 
by the same artist, he characterized as absolute monsters : neither 
did he entertain a more favourable opinion of the celebrated cats 
of Cornel, Vischer, and Hollar. On hunting and historical com- 
positions, he often pronounced most severe opinions, without the 
least regard to the celebrity of the master; on other matters, 
notwithstanding his secluded life, he displayed profound penetra- 
tion and correct judgment.—The following parody of the verses 
of Catullus, on Lesbia’s sparrow, has been proposed as an appro- 
priate inscription for this artist : 


Lugete o feles, ursique lugete! 
Mortuus est vobis amicus 


which might be thus rendered :-— 


Ye weeping cats, your sorrows mew ; 
Your griefs ye soften’d Bruins bellow ; 
Mourn him whom Death has snatch from you, 
Forsooth ye’ll never find his fellow ! 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Auctioneers, in particular, have long been celebrated for their 
hyperbolical talents ; but all_ their former doings are outdone by 
the following advertisement which appeared in the Times of Nov. 
22:—“ To be sold by Daniel Smith, at bis Great Room, Alder- 
man’s Walk, a compact family residence; the premises are situ- 
ated at Bishopgate, a favourite spot, about ‘three miles from Wind- 
sor, and stand upon a commanding eminence, verging into the 
Park, with which they communicate by a private gate. The 
scenery from the back ground bursts like enchantment upon the 
view, and the eye 7s instantly caught with rapture by a bold, ro- 
mantic glade, opening amidst the most picturesque retirement 
upon an expanse of vale beneath, abounding in all the variegated 
beauties of the forest, and cromned with the distant but magnifi- 
cent grandeur of Windsor Castle ! !!—The estate to be viewed, 
&e."—-ravo, Mr. Daniel Smith!—Worthy pupil of Mr. Puff, 
that renowned professor of the art, and practitioner of panegyric : 
—Puff. “ The auctioneers, Sir, the atictioneers have lately got 
some credit for their language, but ’twas J, Sir, first enriched their 
style—’twas J first taught them to crowd their advertisements with 
panegyrical superlatives, each epithet rising above the other like 
bidders in their own auction rooms! From me they learned to 
enlay their phraseology with variegated chips of exotic metaphor; 
by ME, foo, their inventive faculties were called forth—Yes, Sir, 
by me they were instructed to clothe ideal walls with gratuitous 
fruits—to insinuate obsequious rivulets into visionary groves—to 
teach courteous shrubs to nod their approbation of the grateful 
soil !—or, on emergencies, to raise upstart oaks where there had 
never been an acorn; to create a delightful vicinage without the 
assistance of a neighbour ; or fix the temple of Hygeia in the fens 


of Lincolnshire.” 
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POETRY. 


LINES 
Writien on a blank leaf at the end of the Novel of Waverley. 


il am afraid that Waverley has not been as popular in this country as it deserves to be. 
Scott’s prose style, to be sure, isnone of the best, and the first part of his novel is a little 
heavy, for he certainly does not feel himself at home in England; but the instant he 
touches Scottish ground his strength revives. Nothing can be more exquisite than his 
Scottish characters, whether grave or comic: his delineation, both of general nature 
and of the habits and characters of those times, is at once spirited and accurate, and 
though the tale depends more upon characters than incident, the interest was so strong 
that, in spite of whiggish prejudice, my whole lieart was with the prince, and, for the 
(ime, | was an arrant Jacobite. } 


Ciosep is the book—the tale is.o’er— 

Its scene from Fancy’s eyes are faded ; 
‘The gallant chieftain is no more, 

The mists of death his brows have shaded. 


Too soon, brave chief! thy course was run, 
Too soon thy bright career was clouded ; 
Thy glory’s hardly risen sun, 
Untimely sunk—in darkness shrouded. 


Ah! where are now the matchless pair, 
Who through old Scotland’s valley roved ? 
Where rests the high-born, noble fair, 
Who Wogan’s memory so much loved ” 


i‘he lily, and the mountain oak, 
United, braved the warring wind ; 

The tree has felt the spoiler’s stroke, 
The blighted flon’r is left behind. 


And cold are now those Highland breasts, 
Which beat with Valour’s fervid giow ; 

tow in the tomb each warrior rests, 
Unconscious of his chieftain’s wo. 


Deserted is that ancient hall, 
Where once the bard’s sweet numbers rose; 
Where grace and beauty led the ball 
The spider’s filmy brood repose. 
Vor. V. Nem Seriés, 5 
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The ow] usurps Mae-Ivor’s chair, 
The bat there spreads his ebon wings ; 
And screaming to the dusky air, 
Hoarsely the sable raven sings. 


That magic harp is silent laid, 

Which once could charm the Jistening throng ; 
No more the echoing hill and glade 

Repeat the notes of Flora’s song :— 


All, all are faded from the mind, 
Like lightning in a summer sky ; 

And few the traces left behind, 
Past days of greatness to desery. 


Then, oh! how soothing here to trace, 
Though faintly, that unclouded day ; 

To search the annals of a race 
Oblivion’s stream hath swept away. 


And thou, whose pages have essay’d, 
To save what yet is spared by time— 

Receive the thanks of many a maid, 

_ And many a youth of Scotia’s clime. 


The young with rapture long shall read 
Of warlike times—too great tu last ; 

The old, while yet their bosoms bleed, 
May almost dream they are not past ' 


COMMEMORATION OF REYNOLDS. 


Mr. SHEE, well known fo the literary world as an artist and a poet 
of great merit, has lately published a small poem under this title. 


dedicated as a tribute of applause to the genius of the great father 
of the English school of painting. He thus describes the portrait o° 


Mrs. Siddons, in the character of the Tragic Muse :— 


‘‘ In awful pomp—impassioned—yet serene, 
Sublime in sorrow sits the Tragic Queen : 
A solemn air—a self-sustained repose, 
The Muse in meditative sadness shows ; 
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The tinge of grief her touching aspect wears ; 
in mournful meaning fixed, her eye appears, 


_ . SUNN es 
Se ORO 


And seems a window, whence the soul of wo 
i, Looks forth upon the suffering world below. 


On either side—dread guardians of her state ! 
Terrific stand her ministers of fate ; 

At her command prepared to shake the soul, 

To point the dagger, or present the bowl. 

A glow divine—an awe-inspiring gloom, 

That gods themselves in thunders might assume, 
In shadowy grandeur shrouds each fearful form, 
While distant lightnings gild th’ encircling storm.’’ 


Fe ee 





‘Fhe following lines are on the portrait of Goldsmith :— 


** Who that has read—and who but reads the page ? 


Where Wakefield’s Vicar wins both youth and age; 
; Where touched from life, with simplest grace and ease, 
4 The Primrose family—for ever please ! 


Who that has traced the T'raveller, and pursued 
The map of man, through various realms reviewed ” 
But hails the minstrel of thy mournful tale, 

‘Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the vale.’ 

Here by his side who gave him first a name— 

While living—friendship, and when buried—fame ; 
With Johnson, Burney, and Baretti placed, 

Behold the bard of nature, truth, and taste.’’ 








| The reflections which follow the review of those portaits of emi- 
; nent men, are particularly well expressed :— 
‘* Blest be the skill which thus enshrines the great ! 
And rescues virtue from oblivion’s fate ! 
Which seems to fix the falling stars of mind, 
And still preserve their lustre to mankind ! 
Immortal art! whose touch embalms the brave ! 
Discomfits death, and triumphs o’er the grave : 
In thee our heroes live—our beauties bloom, 
Defy decay, and breathe beyond the tomb: 
:, Mirror divine, which gives the soul to view ! 
Reflects the image and retains it too! 
z Recals to friendship’s eye the fading face, 
i 4 Revives each look and rivals €very grace. 
In thee the banished lover finds relief, | 
| His bliss in absence, and his balm in grief. 
4 Affection, grateful owns thy sacred power, 
; The father feels thee—in afflietion’s hour ; 
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When catching life e’er some lov’d cherub flies 
To take its angel station in the skies, 

The portrait soothes the loss it can’t repair, 
And sheds a comfort—even on despair.”’ 


The following lines on the art of painting are happy :-- 


‘‘ Immortal art! nor sense of taste has he, 
Nor glow of soul, who finds no charm in thee ; 
His heart is shut to nature—coarse and cold, 

A clumsy east of her half-finished mould : 

For such in vain the beams of beauty rise, 
Adorn the earth, and glitter in the skies ; 

Tn vain her charms the enchantress Fancy flings, 
To deck the rough reality of things ; 

To lure from low delights of sense, and raise 
The ambrosia! relish of immortal praise.”’ 


The personification of Taste guiding Reynolds, is well con- 
ceived :— 


‘‘ Hail, Beauty, hail! ethereal beam that plays 
On human hearts, and kindles Passion’s blaze ! 
His fires to thee immortal genius owés, 

Of thee enamoured still his bosom glows ; 
Blessed in thy smile he burns with double flame, 
And tastes his heaven on earth—in love and fame ; 
The only joys a care-worn world can give, 
Which makes it bliss—to feel, and life—to live. 
Sun of his world! as to the orb of day, 

The flower reverting, drinks its vital ray, 

To thee the painter turns his eye—his heart, 

His lamp of life !—his light and heat of art ! 
Thy visions beaming o’er his fate, diffuse 

The glow ot Taste—the lustre of the Muse ; 
They cheer his arduous progress, and repair 
The wrongs of fortune, in the course of care. 

‘* Warm at her shrine, when Reynolds early paid 
His ardent vows, and first invok’d her aid; , 
The Goddess soon her favourite’s claim allowed, 
And drew her votary from the vulgar crowd ; 

Led him to fields which no rude step defiles; 

On Nature’s lap, where infant Beauty smiles ; 
To secret bowers where oft reclined of yore, 

For Zeuxis sake, fair Helen’s form she wore ; 
Where, full revealed, in all her heaven of charms, 
She blessed Apelles—in Campaspes’ arms. 
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Where Titian too, more recent, went to rove 
*Midst Loves and Graces—favourite of the grove ; 
Her image traced, through every form and hue, | 
With rapture wrought, and rivalled as he drew. 

‘* Here Reynolds oft with Taste delighted strayed, 
And caught some nymph divine in every shade. 
To meet his eye, where’er the master moved, 
The bowers grew brighter, and the paths improved ; 
{In glowing groups the Graces sought to shine, 
And asked for life—in his immortal line,’’ 


The description of Cardinal Beaufort’s picture, on his death bed, 
is worthy of the noble subject :— 











‘* But what sad victim here, of crimes untold, 
Arrests the sight—that shudders to behold ? 
With conscience more contending than with death, 
Ambitious Beaufort yields his parting breath. 
A ghastly grin denotes—in direful fray, 
He meets the King of Terrors with dismay ; 
He writhes, he raves, convulsed with pain and fear, 
And all he dreads hereafter—suffers here. 
For not the body’s agony alone, 
We trace in each distorted feature thrown ; 
The busy fiend, the power of guilt declares, 
*Tis the soul’s anguish—and the wretch despairs. 
Beside the bed of death, with uprais’d hand, 
We see his pious pitying sovereign stand. 
In vain to touch the sinner’s heart he tries, 
Or wake his hope of mercy in the skies ; 
Remorse anticipates the wrath divine, 
In horror plunged,—he dies and makes no sign.”” 
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DOMESTIC LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The veteran bard, Philip Freneau, has lately published by the 
hands of David Longworth, of New-York, two small 18mo. volumes 
of poems, on a variety of subjects. This author acquired a good 
deal of celebrity during our revolutionary war by his numerous 
pieces of satire, both humorous and severe, in which many of the 
vain exploits of the enemy were represented in a ludicrous light, and 
the characters of several individuals in this country who adhered to 
the British cause, held up to ridicule or reproach. A considerable 
part of the present collection relates to the events and transactions 
of the late war, and scarcely a memorable incident, either on land or 
water, has escaped the glance of his ever vigilant and indefatigable 
muse. Many of his effusions on these subjects are spirited and fa- 
cetious, and well calculated to please the popular taste. He depicts 
land battles and naval fights with much animation and gay colouring ; 
and being himself ason of old Neptune, he is never at a loss for ap- 
propriate circumstance and expressive diction, when the scene lies 
at sea. 

Readers of avery refined taste will not, probably, relish the general 
style of Mr. Freneau’s composition, for it is marked with a certain 
rusticity of expression and phraseology, that can only be palliated by 
the wit and humour of which it may be the vehicle, or the influence 
it may exercise in kindling patriotic and heroic feelings in the bosom 
of the peasant or common soldier. Mr. Freneau has considerable 
merit in this way; and as he makes no high pretensions to classic 
grace or elevation, he should not be judged by the severe rules of 
criticism, and condemned because he is not often splendid in dic- 
tion, and mellifluous in cadence. _ 

His martial and political ballads are by no means contemptible ; 
they are free from bombast and affectation, and often have an arch 
simplicity in their manner, that renders them very poignant and strik- 
ing. If the ballads and songs of Dibdin have cheered the spirits 
and incited the valour of the British tars, the strains of Freneau, in 
fike manner, are calculated to impart patriotic impulses to the hearts 
of his countrymen, and their effect in this way should be taken as 
the test of their merit, without entering into a very nice examination 
of the rhyme or the reason. 

For our own part, we have no inclination to dwell on his defects : 
we had much rather 

With full applause, in honour to his age, 

Dismiss the veteran poet from the stage ; 

Crown his last exit with distinguished praise, 

And kindly hide his baldness with the bays. B. 


4 View of the New-York Siate Prison, has just been published at 
New-York, in an 8vo pamphlet of 90 pages. We regard the peni- 
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tentiary establishments of the United States as among the most use- 
ful and noble experiments, or rather improvements, of this age. 
‘That at New-York is one of the most important we have, and the 
account here given of it forms a valuable statistical document. We 
could not but observe the number of convicts discharged from this 
prison by pardon. ‘This is certainly a defective part of the system. 
Mercy should not be excluded, but punishment, however lenient, 
ought, in all ordinary cases, to be certain. The pamphlet is adorned 
with a neatly engraved view of the prison; we perceive that one 
of Moreland’s hogs is feeding quietly under the prison wall; as it is 
to be presumed he was borrowed-for the occasion, according to the 


custom of the art, this is, at worst, nothing more than a breach of 
trust in the artist, and no felony. 





A small pamphlet has recently been printed for the use of the 
governors Of the New-York Hospital, intitled Hints for mtroducing an 
amproved mode of treating the Insane, by Thomas Eddy. It contains 
many sensible and useful remarks on the moral management of the 
insane, and insists strongly on the superior efficacy of mild and gentle 
treatment. ‘The substance of this tract is drawn from Tuke’s 4ccount 
of the Retreat, an admirable lunatic asylum near York, in England, 
under the superintendance of the society of Friends; into which nei- 
ther chains nor corporeal punishments are ever admitted—in which 
every appearance is avoided which can suggest painful ideas to the 
patient, and where the whole system of control is founded on the 
principle, “ that whatever tends to promote the happiness of the pa- 
tient increases his desire and power of self-restraint.”. With the ex- 
ception of this establishment, we believe there is no English hos- 
pital for the insane, public or private, to be compared, in this re- 
spect, with the asylums attached to the hospitals of Philadelphia 
and New-York. At least, if we can trust to the report of the com- 
mittee who examined the London hospitals and private mad-houses 
during the last year, those institutions are essentially bad, in their 
whole system; a system of terror, torture, chains, and close, gloomy 
confinement. . 

Mr. Eddy concludes by suggesting a plan of connecting with the 
present asylum in the city of New-York a rural retreat, provided 
with walks, gardens, and other conveniences, for rural labour and 
amusement. 

There is one improvement adopted in the York retreat, and men- 
tioned in Tuke’s account of it, which Mr. Eddy might have noticed; 
trifling as it may appear, we have no doubt of its effect being very 
considerable. We mean the substituting painted iron window sashes, 
of proper dimensions, for the grated windows, and thus removing, as 
much as possible, the idea of restraint and confinement. 


David B. Warden, our consul at Paris, has published a work, On 
the Origin, Nature, Progress, and Influence of Consular establish- 
ments, in one vol, 8vo. pp. 331. Until the very recent work of M. 
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Borel, which was not published till Mr. Warden’s work was nearly 
completed, this subject, copious and important as it is, had never 
engaged the attention of the literati or the diplomatists of Europe. 
Mr. Warden was led to undertake the present work by finding, when 
engaged in the investigation of some points of consular practice, that 
there was not, in any of the great public libraries of Paris, a single 
memoir written professedly upon this subject. 

The subject could not have fallen into better hands. Mr. Warden 
unites the habits of a man of business, and the knowledge acquired by 
the routine of business, to the research of the scholar, and he writes 
with neatness and method. He begins by an exposition of the numer- 
ous commercial advantages of consular establishments, from whence 
he passes to the investigation of the actual and possible political and 
economical advantages to be derived from them; he next draws a 
picture of the duties of a faithful and intelligent consul, and maintains 
that he ought never to engage in active commerce. He then traces, 
with much learning and research, the origin and history of the com- 
mercial consulate, and of officers for the regulation of internal trade, 
and the municipal administration of districts. The nature and ex- 
tent of the consular jurisdiction are then elaborately discussed in a 
separate chapter; after which the author examines, under separate 
heads, the several consular systems of America, France, England, 
Holland, Russia, Denmark, Portugal, and Austria. He concludes by 
giving a short account of the lives and.writings of the most distin- 
guished consuls of different nations; among those of France are 
many names distinguished for science and literature; among the 
English consuls are numbered Beawes, author of Lex Mercatoria ; 
Campbell, the author of the Political survey of Great Britain; Dr. 
Shaw, Bruce and Drummond, the travellers, and Recault the bisto- 
rian. Barlow is the only American in the list—the name of Eaton 
might have been added. In short, Mr. Warden has neglected nothing 
which can add to the dignity or usefulness of his office. Wiquefort 
has been called by a brother publicist, accerimus vindex legatourm, the 
champion of ambassadors ; Mr. Warden is entitled to almost as high a 
rank as the champion of consuls. According to his view of their rights, 
duties, and importance, the picture which Cicero drew of the qua- 
lifications required in the first magistrate of ancient Rome is scarcely 
too highly coloured for the more humble modern consul, the guardian 
of those commercial interests which the Aristocrats of Rome con- 
signed to the patronage of the tutelar deity of thieves. 

“* Animo, consulem esse oportet, consilio, fide, gravitate, vigilan- 
tia, cura,? maximeque id quod vis nominis prescribit reipublice con- 
sulendo.” 


I. Riley has in the press, The New-York Justice of the Peace, being 
a digest of the duties and powers of a justice of the Peace, com- 
prising also the principal parts of the criminal law of the state. By 
a gentleman of the bar, in one volume, 2vo. 
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{. Riley has also in press, 3d vol. Taunton’s Leports, 3d vol. 
Munford’s Virginia Reports, and Bonnycastle’s Arithmetic, adapted 
to the United States. 


Charles Le Brun, Esq. has issued proposals for publishing, The 
Liberly of the Seas, from the French, in one vol. 8vo. of 400 pages. 


Proposals have been issued in Charlestown, Mass. for a new and 
neat edition of Prideaux’s Connection of the Old and New Testament. 


A new literary journal has been commenced at Boston, called The 
North dmerican Revien. 


M. Carey, Philadelphia, has published Shepherd’s Paris in 1802 
and 1814, a review of which may be found in our January number. 
The volume is full of good sense and observation. 


During the last summer we announced to our readers, that Dr. 
Mitchill was employed in examining the natural history of the 
fishes of the coast, rivers, and lakes of the State of New-York. 
Since that period this learned, zealous, and indefatigable inquirer, has 
pursued the study of Ichthyology with great perseverance and success, 
and has examined, described, delineated, and classed, many species 
altogether unknown to the European naturalist. He has lately laid 
this curious body of information before the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of New-York, and it will soon be presented to the world, 
in the first volume of their transactions. This elaborate paper is now 
in the press; it fills about 100 quarto pages, and will be accompanied 
by anumber of quarto plates of many fishes of our waters, which have 
never been before described ; all of them accurately, and some of them 
elegantly, drawn by Drs. Mott, Inderwick, and Akerly, and engraved 
by Anderson, an artist who has already distinguished himself by his 
faste and skill in natural history. Beside making this important ad- 
dition to the stores of natural knowledge contained in our own lan- 
guage, Dr. Mitchill has made arrangements for communicating infor- 
mation on the Ichthyology and the fisheries of the United States, to 
the naturalists and politicians of the continent of Europe. M. Noel 
De La Moriniere, a distinguished naturalist of Paris, has been for some 
years employed, under the patronage of the French government, in 
preparing a magnificent publication, on the natural, economical, and 
commercial history of useful fish, to be comprised in six vols Ato. 
with splendid engravings. Having. finished the European part of his 
work, he addressed a letier to the Baron L’Escallier, consul at New- 
York, aman of science, and a member of the National Institute, re- 
questing information on the fisheries and fish of the United States. 
in consequence of this request, Dr, Mitehill has transmitted to M. 
Moriniere a great mass of important information on this subject. 
Vox. V. New Series. 66 
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Proposals have been issued for publishing an Historical Memoir of 
the campaign of 1814 and 1815, in Louisiana, from the time of Gen. 
Jackson's arrival in New-Orleans, until the official publication of 
Peace, illustrated with plans of the movements and positions of the 
twu armies, taken from actual survey, and a general map, showing 
the approach of the British fleet, the place of landing, and other topo- 
graphical designs, witha portrait of Gen. Jackson. By Major A. 
Lacarriere Latour, principal engineer in the late 7th Military District. 
The work will be comprised in one 8vo. volume with three plans and 
maps, at five dollars. : 


There has lately been published in New-York 4 plan of the Sortte 


from Fort rie. It is executed in a very humble style, and its only 


merit ites in its correctness and authenticity. In that respect it is 
valuable as a military and historical document. It is intended as the 
first of a series of cheap plans of the actions of the late war, and 
will shortly be followed by the actions at Plattsburg, Williamsburg, 
and New Orleans. 


Se 


FOREIGN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Joseph Bouchette, Esq. Surveyor-General of Lower Canada, has 
prepared, and will soon publish, 4 Topographical Map of’ the set- 
tled and most mleresting parts of the province of Lower Canada, on 
ascale hitherto unparalleled, being 2? miles to an inch, consisting 
of two parts, so adapted as to admit of being united, and forming to- 
gether an entire lengih of eleven feet by four and a half; on which 
will be shown all the divisions of the districts, counties, seinories, 
and townships; all the prominent features of the country ; the set- 
tlements, roads, rivers, streams, churches, mills, bridges, and fer- 
ries, with the sites of the villages and towns in a manner probably 
unequalled for jocal precision. 

li c »mprehends complete delineations ofall the townships of Lower 
Canada, with their subdivisions as at present granted, distinguishing 
the reservations made for the crown and the ungranted parts, and 
all the new settlements; the whole taken from the official field 
plans and returns of surveys ofthe property formerly belonging to the 
Jesuits, but now reverted to the crown; the lands annexed to the 
king's forges of St. »!aurice and those of Batiscan; and Craig’s Road, 
the intended line of communication from Quebec to the United 
States. 

‘Chis Map includes great part of the States of New-York, Vermont, 
New-Hampshire, and the province of Maine. showing their relative 
connexion with Canada; the towns of Vergennes, Burlington, and 
Plaitsburg, and the village of St. Alvans, with the roads therefrom, 
toward the British boundaries, are particularly laid down. 

Great pains have been taken to show the positions of the rocks, 


shoals, and soundings, in the River St. Lawrence; the situation o! 
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ihe lighthouse on Green Island, the buoys at the traverse opposite 
to St. Roch, and the telegraph stations, with views of the principal 
headlands, with their bearings and distances. 

Plans of the cities of Quebec and Montreal, with their different..di- 
visions into fiefs and domains, will be inserted. . 

A topographical Description, forming a royal 8vo. volume, will ac- 
eompany the work, which will comprise accounts of thé diferent 
townships, and when they were erected; the terms of leases, higto- 
rical notices of all the French original grants, and other obser¥ations 
and remarks, embellished with views and plans; among which will 
be found those of the principal battles fought during the present con- 
test. 
The author also intends giving, as a supplement to the topogra- 
phical map, an explanatory geographical map of the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, from the latest surveys, and adjusted 
by the most approved and recent astronomical observations. Also 
a plan of the communication between the river du Loup, on the 
St. Lawrence, and Halifax, with a table of distances from Quebec to 
that place ; a plan of the district of Gaspe; and one of the Grand, 
or Ottawa River. 


Royal Academy London.—On the 16th December, being the 46th 
anniversary of the Royal Academy, the annual private distribution of 
prizes to the students took place in the council room. 

Mr. West, the venerable and amiable president, who had for some 
time been prevented from attending his duties in the academy, by the 
serious indisposition of Mrs. West, was denied the gratification of de- 
livering the medals by her dissolution. ‘The chair was taken by Mr. 
Fuseli, who began his address to the students by lamenting that the 
assembly was that evening deprived of Mr. West’s company, and the 
students of the honour of receiving their medals from his hands. He 
then presented the medals in the following order, viz. 

Life Class.—To Mr. Hayter, the silver medal. 

Antique Class.—To Mr. Leslie, of Philadelphia, the silver medal. 

Architectural Class —To Mr. Goldicutt, the silver medal. 

Modeliing.—To Mr. Wyatt, the silver medal. 

The distribution was attended by a numerous assemblage of aca- 
demicians, associates, and students. 


Mr. Angelo Majo has discovered in the Ambrosian library a very 
ancient Codex rescriptus, with the Carmen paschale of Sedulius, con- 
taining some hitherto unknown portions of Cicero’s orations pro T'ul- 
ho, Scauro, and Flacco, and notes to that pro Scauro. Of the first 
oration, of which we had hitherto but a few fragments, we now pos- 
sess part of the exordium, with the division, and two parts of the ora- 
tion itself. Of the second, of which but a few lines and words were 
known, we have now part of the exordium, and of the narration. In 
the third a chasm is filled up. The characters appear to be of the 
first or second century. 
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Died, in London, Elizabeth, wife of Benjamin West, esq. the truly 
eminent and. venerabhe-president of the Royal Acad@my. This lady, 
borg at Philadelphia, on the Ist November, 1741, Was the youngest 
daughter of the Shewell family, of great respectability in that city. 
eller friendship,with the family of Mr. West commenced prior to his 
going to Rome fo study historical painting, in 1760. On quitting the 
classe tegion of the arts, he fixed his residence in London in August 
1763, and soon after his father accompanied Miss Shewell to Eng- 
land, fo be united to this his youngest son. ‘They were accordingly 
married on the 2d of September, 1764, and during a union of above 
half a century, she has enjoyed the satisfaction of sharing that emi- 
nence which the partner of her life has acquired by the successful ex- 
ertion oftalents which proclaim him the first of living painters, and 


which, contrary to the ordinary course of nature, display, with in- 7 


creasing years, augmented vigour and more resplendent brilliancy. 
Mrs. West was a woman of refined understanding, correct ‘a her 
moral duties, warm in her attachments to her family and friends, as 
she was to virtue. and impressed with a deep sense of religion, as 
founded ou the pure basis of Christian benevolence. She was charit- 
able to all, but virtue and talents in distress had a prior claim upon 
herbounty. She hada quick sensibility to homage paid to genius duly 
appreciaied, but detested flattery ; though she was not blind to her own 
endowments, yet, when they were mentioned in her presence, she 
would (urn from the speaker in modest distress. When she indulged 
her poetic fancy in delineating living characters, it was to cherish vir- 
tue, or gently admonish, bat never to wound the feelings of a friend 
for the sake of displaying her wit. Such were some of the amiable 
qualities which won the love of allto whom she was known. ‘The 


malady which had for several years deprived her of the society of 


her acquaintance, and which brought on a slow deciine, she bore 
with dignified fortitude and calm resignation, in the bosom of her 
family, till her decease, onthe 6th of December, in the 74th year oi 
her age, and after a union of 53 years and three months. 


At Lancaster, (Penn.) in the 62d year of his age, the Rev. Henry 
Muhlenberg, D. D. President of the Lutheran church in the state of 
Pennsylvania, and long known as the first scientific and practical 


botanist in this country. 
A slight sketch of his last and great.botanical work, may be found 


in the Analectic Magazine, vol. iv. p. 83. 


University of the State of New-York, 28th May, 1815. 

At a meeting of the class attending Professor Mitchill’s lectures on Natural History, 

éhe following resolution was un: tnimously adopted: Resolved that this meeting feels 

with deep sensibility the loss of Henry Muhlenberg, D. D. &c. the chief of the botanists 

efthe U Tnited States, especially at a time when he was pre; paring a new edition of his 

catalogue of the plants of North America, and that they deem it proper to make a pub- 
lic expression of tee high respect they hear to his memory. Therefore, 

Resolved, that the above resolution be communicated for publication in the Analecti; 


Magazine. 
. Edwerd Post, Chairman. 
John Re B. Murray, Secretary. 
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